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INTRODUCTION. 
ORALIST'S of ai ages have recom- 
mended Poetry as an art no leſs in- 
ſtruckive than amuſing ; tending at once 
to improve the heart, and entertain the 
fancy. The genuine and original Poet, 
peculiarly favoured by nature, and inti- 
.mately acquainted with the conſtitution 
of the human mind, not by a long train of 
metaphyſical deductions, but, as it were, 
by immediate intuition, diſplays the works 
ings of every affection, deteCts the origin 
of every paſhon, traceth its progreſs, and 
delineates its character. Thus he teaches 
us to know ouricelves, inſpires us with 


magnanimous entiments, animates our 
love of virtue, and confirms our hatred of 
vice. Moved by his ſtriking pictures of 
tha inſtability of human enjoyments, we 
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moderate the vehemence of our deſires, 
fortify our minds, and are enabled to ſuſ- 
tain adverſity. 
Among the ancient Greeks, the ſtudy 
of the Poets conſtituted an. effential part 
in their celebrated ſyſtems of education. 
Plutarch obſerves, in his treatiſe on this 
curious and intereſting ſubject, that, as 
mandrakes planted among vines, impart- 
ing their virtue to the grape, correct its 
_ acidity, and improve its flavour; ſo the 
poetic art, adorning the precepts of philo» | 
ſophy, renders them eaſy and agreeable. I 
Socrates, according to Xenophon, was a- 
ſiduous in applying the works of Homer 
and Heſiod to the valuable purpoſes of 
moral inſtruction. Diſcourſing on the cha- 
racter of Therſites, he diſplayed the mean- 
neſs of calumny, and the folly of preſump- 
tion; he argued, that modeſty was the 
companion of merit, and that effrontery 
Cas the proper object of ridicule and re- 
| proach. 
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proach, Diſcourſing on the ſtory of Circe, 
he illuſtrated the fatal effects of intempe- 
rance ; and rehearſing: the fable of the 
Syrens, he warned his diſciples againſt the 
allurements of falſe delight. This great 
teacher of virtue was ſo fully convinced 
of the advantages reſulting from the con- 
nection of poetry with philoſophy, that he 
alited Euripides in compoſing his trage- 
dies, and furniſhed him with many ex- 
cellent ſentiments and obſervations. The 
propriety of beſtowing attention on the 
ſtudy of human nature, and of borrowing 
aſſiſtance from the poets, and eſpecially 
from Shakeſpeare, will be more particularly 
illuſtrated in the following Remarks. 

The ſtudy of human nature has been: 
often and varioully recommended. © Know 
thyſelf,” was a precept ſo highly eſteemed: 
by the venerable ſages of antiquity, that 
they. aicribed it to the Delphian oracle *.. 

* Cie. de Legibus.- | 
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By reducing it to practice, we learn the 


dignity of human nature: our emulation 


is excited by contemplating our divine 
original: and, by diſcovering the capacity 
and extent of our faculties, we become 
defirous of higher improvement. Nor 
would the practice of this apophthegm 
enable us merely to elevate and enlarge 
our defires, but alſo to purify and refine 
them; to withſtand the ſolicitations of 


groveling appetites, and ſubdue their vio- 


lence: for improvement in virtue conſiſts 
in duly regulating our inferior appetites, 
no leſs than in cultivating the principles of 
benevolence and magnanimity. Nume- 
rous, however, are the deſires, and various 
are the paſſions that agitate the human 
heart. Every individual is actuated by 
feelings peculiar to himſelf, inſenſible even 
of their exiſtence; of their preciſe force 


and tendency, often ignorant. But, to 


prevent the inroads of vice, and preſerve 
5 5 our 
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ur minds free from the tyranny of lawleſs 
pailions, vigilance mult be exerted where 
we are weakeſt and moſt expoſed. We 
mult therefore be attentive to the ſtate 
and conſtitution of our own minds; we 
mult diſcover to what habits we are moſt 
addicted, and of what propenſities we 
ought chiefly to beware: we muſt deli- 
berate with ourfelves an what reſources 
we can molt aſſurcdly depend, and what 
motives are beſt calculated to repel the 
invader. Now, the ftudy of human na- 
ture, accuſtoming us to turn our attention 
inwards, and reflect on the various pro- 
penſities and inclinations of the heart, fa- 
cilitates ſelf- examination, and renders it 

habitual. 
Independent of utility, the ſtudy of the 
human mind is recommended in a pecu- 
liar manner to the curious and inquiſitise; 
and is capable of yielding delight by the 
novelty, beauty, and magniſicence, of the 
4 3 object. 
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object. Many find amuſement in ſearch- 
ing into the conſtitution of the material 
world; and, with unwearied diligence, 
purſue the progreſs of nature in the 
growth of a plant, or the formation of an 
inſect. They ſpare neither labour nor 
expenſe, to fill their cabinets with every 
curious production: they travel from cli- 
mate to climate: they ſubmit with cheer- 
fulneſs to fatigue, and inclement ſeaſons; 


and think their induſtry ſufficiently com- 


penſated, by the diſcovery of ſome un- 
uſual phenomenon. Not a pebble that 
lies on the ſhore, not a leaf that waves 


in the foreſt, but attracts their notice, 


and ſtimulates their inquiry. Events, or 
incidents, that the -vulgar regard with 


terror or indifference, afford them ſupreme 
delight: they rejoice at the return of a 
comet, and celebrate the blooming of an 


aloe, more than the birth of an emperor. 


the 
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the minuteſt objects of ſenſe, as well as 
the greateſt and moſt remote, are accu- 
rately and attentively ſcrutinized. But, 
'though theſe reſearches are laudable, and 
are ſuited to the dignity and capacity of 


the human mind, we ought to remember, 
that Mind itſelf deſerves our attention. 
Endowed with the ſuperior powers of feel- 


ing and underſtanding, capable of thought 


and reflection, active, conſcious, ſuſcep- 
tible of delight, and provident of ſuturity, 
it claims to itſelf a duration, when the 
molt ſplendid objects around us ſhall be 
deſtroyed. Obſerve the vigilance of the 
ſenſes in collecting ideas from every part 
of the creation: memory preſerves them 
as the materials of thought, and the prin» 
ciples of knowledge ; our reaſoning faculty 


ſeparates, combines, or compares them, 


in order to diſcover their relations and 
conſequences; and imagination, ſedulous 


to amuſe, arranges them into various groups 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 


and aſſemblages. If we conſider the paſ- 


ſions and feelings of the heart; if we re- 
fiect on their diverſity, and contemplate 
the various afpeas they aſſume, the vio- 
lence of ſome will terrify and aſtoniſh, 
the fantaitic extravagance of many will 
excite amazement ;z and others, ſoft and 
complacent, will ſooth us, and yield de- 
light. Shall we aſſert, therefore, that the 
ſtudy of human nature is barren or un- 
pleaſant ? or that Mind, thus actuated and 
informed, is leſs worthy of our notice than 
the inſect produced at noon-tide, to finiſh 
its exiſtence with the ſetting ſun ? „Shall 
a man,” ſays Socrates, “ be {killed in the 
geography of foreign countries, and con- 
tinue ignorant of the ſoil and limits of his 
own? Shall he inquire into the qualities 


of external objects, and pay no attention 


252 
* 


to the mind 

But, though the utility or pleaſure re- 
ſulting from the ſtudy of human nature 
bh are 
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are manifeſt, the progreſs men have hi- 
therto made in it neither correſponds with 
the dignity of the ſubject, nor with our 
advances in other branches of ſcience. Nei- 
ther is our knowledge of the paſſions and 
faculties of the mind proportioned to the 
numerous theories men have fabricated 
concerning them. On the contrary, the 
numerous theories of human nature which 
have appeared in various ages and lan- 
guages, have been to different from one 
another, and withal ſo plauſible and impo- 
ſing, that inſtead of informing, they per- 
plex. From this uncertainty and diverſity 
of opinion, ſome have aſſerted that the 
mind of man, on account of its tranſcen- 
dent excellence, and the inconceivable 
delicacy of its ſtructure, can never be the 
object of preciſe inquiry. Others, again, 
from very different premiſes, deduce the 
ſame concluſion, forming their opinions on 
the numerous, and apparently diſcordant, 


powers 
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powers and affections of the mind, and 
afhrming, that its operations are governed 
by no regular principles. 

That a perfect knowledge of the nature 
and faculties of the mind is not to be ac- 
quired in our preſent condition, cannot 
poſſibly be denied. Neither can the con- 
trary be affirmed of any ſubject of philo- 
ſophical inquiry. Let our internal feel- 
ings, our obſervation and experience, ſup- 
ply us with rich materials, ſufficient to 
animate our love of knowledge; and, by 
enabling us to proſecute our reſearches, to 
extend the limits of human underſtand- 
ing. Neither can we aflirm, that our 
thoughts, feelings, and affections, are in 
a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion, No- 
thing, you ſay, ſeems wilder and more 
incoherent, than the images and ideas 
continually fluctuating in the mind: like 
the ©& gay motes that people the ſun- 
beams,” they know no order, and are 
guided 
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guided by no connection. We are con- 
ſcious of no power that regulates their 
motions, reſtrains their impetuoſity, or 
compoſeth their diſorder. No leſs irre- 
gular and diſagreeing are the feelings and 
emotions of the heart. We are alike ac- 
ceſſible to love or hatred, confidence or 
ſuſpicion, exultation or deſpondency. 
Theſe paſhons and diſpoſitions are often 
blended together, or ſucceed each other, 
with a velocity which we can neither mea- 
ſure nor conceive. The foul that now 
melts with tenderneſs, is inſtantly frantic 
with rage. The countenance now adorn— 
ed with complacency, and beauteous with 
the ſmile of content, is in a moment 
clouded with anxiety, or diſtorted with 
envy. He muſt therefore be more than 
mortal who can reduce this tumultuous 
and diforderly chaos to regularity.- 


Lift up thine eyes to the firmament,” 
ſaid a countryman to a philoſopher, © num 
ber 
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ber the ſtars, compute their diſtances, and 
explain their motions. Obſerve the diver- 


ſity of ſeaſons, and the confuſion occaſioned 
by the changeableneſs of the weather: 
the ſun and refreſhing ſhowers cheritt 
the fruits of the earth; but our fields 
are often blighted with mildews, the iky 
is ſuddenly overcaſt, the ſtorms deicend, 
and the hopes of the year are blaſted, 
Preſcribe laws to the winds, and govern 
the rage of the tempeſts; then will I be- 
heve, that the courſe of nature is regular 
and determined.” Thus, even external 
phenomena, to an uninſtructed perſon, 
will ſeem as wild and incongruous as the 
motions and affections of the mind. On 
a more accurate inſpection, he ſinds that 


harmony and deſign pervade the univerſe; 
that the motions of the ſtars are regular; 
and that laws are preſcribed to the tem- 
peſt. Nature extends her attention to 
the moſt "Ry productions : the. 

| principles 
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principles of vegetation are eſtabliſhed im- 
mutable in the texture of the meaneſt 
bloſſom ; the laws of 1ts exiſtence are ac- 
curately defined; and the period of its 
duration invariably determined. If theſe 
obſervations are juſt, and if we ſtill main- 
tain that the mind is in a ſtate of anarchy 
and diforder, we are reduced to the neceſ- 
fity of affirming, that nature hath exhauſted 
her powers in the formation of inferior 
objects, and neglected the moit important; 
that ſhe hath eftabliſhed laws and govern- 
ment in the inanimate creation, and aban- 
doned the mind to miſrule; and that ſhe 
hath given us a body ſuited to our condi- 
tion, faſhioned according to the moit ac- 
curate proportions, and adjuſted to the 
niceſt rules of mechanics, and left the 
animating principle, the mover and director 
of this wonderful machine, to be actuated 
by random impulſes, miſhapen, and im- 
perfect. Shall we acquieſce in this opi- 

nion, 
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nion, and aſcribe negligence or inability 


to the Creator? The laws that regulate 


the intellectual ſyſtem are too ſine for ſu- 


perficial attention, and elude the percep- 


tion of the vulgar. But every accurate 


and ſedate obſerver is ſenſible of their 


exiſtence. 
Difficulty.in making juſt experiments is. 
ar” 


the principal reaſon why the knowledge of 
human nature has been retarded. The ma- 


terials of this ſtudy are commonly gathered 


from reflections on our own feelings, or 
from obſervations on the conduct of others. 
Each of theſe methods is expoſed to diſſi- 
culty, and conſequently to error, 


Natural philoſophers poſſeſs great ad- 


vantages over moraliſts and metaphyſi- 
cians, in ſo far as the ſubjects of their in- 
quiries belong to the ſenſes, are external, 
material, and often permanent. Hence 
they can retain them in their preſence till 


they have examined their motion, parts, 


Or; 
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or compoſition: they can have recourſe 
to them for a renewal of their ideas when 
they grow languid or obſcure, or when 
they feel their minds vigorous, and diſpo- 
{cd to philoſophize. But paſſions are ex- 
cited independent of our volition, and ariſe 
or ſubſide without our defire or concur- 
rence. Compaſſion is never awakened but 
by the view of pain or of ſorrow. Reſent- 
ment is never kindled but by actual ſuf- 
fering, or by the view of injuſtice. Will, 
anger, jealouſy, and revenge, attend the 
ſummons of the diſpaſſionate ſage, that 
he may examine their conduct, and diſ- 
miſs them? will pride and ambition obey 
the voice of the humble hermit, and aſ- 
ſiſt him in explaining the principles of 
human nature? or by what powerful ſpell 
can the abſtracted philoſopher, whoſe 
paſſions are all chaſtened and ſubdued, 
whoſe heart never throbs with deſire, pre- 
vail on the amorous afeQions to viſit the 
FR ungenial 
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ungenial clime of his breaſt, and ſubmit 
their features to the rigour of his unre- 
lenting ſcrutiny ? The philoſopher, accuſ- 
tomed to moderate his paſſions, rather than 
indulge them, is of all men leaſt able to 
provoke their violence; and, in order to 
ſucceed in his reſearches, he muſt recal 
the idea of feelings perceived at ſome for- 
mer period; or he muſt ſeize their im- 
preſhon, and mark their operations at the 
very moment they are accidentally excited. 
Thus, with other obvious diſadvantages, 


| he will often loſe the opportunity of a 


happy mood, unable to avail himſelf of 
thoſe animating returns of vivacity and 
attention eſſential to genius, but indepen- 
dent of the will. 

Obſervations made while the mind is 
inflamed are difficult in the execution, 
incomplete, and erroneous. Eager paſ- 


ſions admit no partners, and endure no 
rivals in their authority. The moment 


reflection, 
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reflection, or any foreign or oppoſing prin- 
ciple, begins to operate, they are either 
exccedinglyexaſperated, agitating the mind, 
and leaving it no leiſure for ſpeculation; 
or, if they are unable to maintain their 
aſcendant, they become cool and indiſ- 
tinct ; their aſpect grows dim; and ob- 
ſervations made during their decline, are 
imperfect. The paſſions are ſwift and eva- 
neſcent: we cannot arreſt their celerity, 
nor ſuſpend them in the mind during 
pleaſure. You are moved by ſtrong affec- 
tion: ſeize the opportunity, let none of 
its motions eſcape you, and obſerve every 
ſentiment it excites, You cannot. While 
the paſſion prevails, you have no leiſure 
for ſpeculation ; and be aſſured it hath ſuf- 
fered abatement, if you have time to philo- 
ſophize. 

But you proceed by recollection. Still, 
however, your obſervations are limited, 
and your theory partial. To be acquainted 
| B | with 
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with the nature of any paſſion, we muſt 
know by what combination of feelings it 
is excited; to what temperament it is 
allied; in what proportion it gathers force 
and ſwiſtneis z what propenſities, and 
what aſſociations of ideas either retard or 
accelerate its impetuoſity; and how it 
may be oppoſed, weakened, or ſuppreſſed. 
But, if theſe circumitances eſcape the molt 
vigilant and abſtracted attention, when the 
mind is actually agitated, how can they 3 
be recolleQed when the paſſion is entirely 3 
quieted ? Moreover, every paſlion is com- 
pounded of inferior and ſubordinate feel- | 
ings, eflential to its exiſtence, in their | 

own nature nicely and minutely varied, | 

but whoſe different ſhades and gradations | 

are difficult to be diſcerned. To thele | 

we muſt be acutely attentive; to mark | 

how they are combined, blended, or op- 


poſed; how they are ſuddenly extinguiſh- 
cd, in a moment renewed, and again ex- 
tinguiſhed, | 


87 
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tinguiſhed, But theſe fleet volatile feel- 
ings, perceived only when the mind is 
affected, elude the moſt dexterous and ac- 
tive memory. Add to this, that an idea 
of memory is ever fainter and leſs diſtinct 
than an actual perception, eſpecially if the 
idea to be renewed is of a ſpiritual nature, 
a thought, ſentiment, or internal ſenſa- 
tion. 

Even allowing the poſſibility of accurate 
obſervation, our theories will continue 


partial and inadequate “. We have only 


one view of the ſubject, and know not 
what afpects it may aſſume, or what 
powers it may poſſeſs in the conſtitution 
of another. No principle hath been more 
variouſly treated, nor hath given riſe to 
a greater number of ſyſtems, than that 
by which we are denominated moral 
agents, and determine the merit or deme- 


Dr. Reid's Inquiry, chap. I. ſect. 2. 
| B 3h rit 
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rit of human aCtions. But this can pro- 
ceed from no other cauſe than the diver- 
ſity of our feelings, and the neceſlity we 
are under of meaſuring the diſpoſitions of 
others by our own. Even this moral 
principle, though a competent judge of the 
virtue and propriety of human actions, is 
apt to miſlead us in our inquiries concern— 
ing the ſtructure and diſpoſitions of the 
mind. Deſirous of avoiding the rebuke of 
this ſevere and vigilant cenſor, we are ready 
to extenuate every blameable quality, and ; 
magnify what we approve. 
In order, therefore, to rectify our opi- 
nions, and enlarge our conceptions of the 
human mind, we mult ſtudy its operations 
in the conduct and deportment of others: 
we mult mingle in ſociety, and obſerve 
the manners and characters of mankind, 
according as caſual or unexpected incidents 
may furniſh an opportunity, But the 
mind, not being an object of the external 
ſenſes, 
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ſenſes, the temper and inclinations of 
others can only be known to us by ſigns 
either natural or artificial, referring us to 
our own internal ſenſations. Thus, we 
are expoſed nearly to the ſame difficulties 
as before: we cannot at pleaſure call forth 
the objects of our reſearches, nor retain 
them till we have examined their nature : 
we can know no more of the internal feel- 
ings of another than he expreſſes by out- 
ward figns or language; and conſequently 
he may feel many emotions that we are 
unable eaſily to conceive. Neither can we 
conſider human characters and affections 
as altogether indifferent to us: they are 
not mere objects of curioſity; they ex- 
cite love or hatred, approbation or diſ- 
like, But, when the mind is influenced 
by theſe affections, and by others that 
often attend them, the judgment is apt 
to be biaſſed, and the force of the prin- 
ciple we contemplate is increaſed or di- 

1 miniſhed 
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miniſhed accordingly. The inquirer mult 
not only beware of external difficulties, 
but muſt preſerve his heart both from 
angry, and from kind affection. The 
maxim, that all men who deliberate about 
doubtful matters, ſhould diveſt themſelves 
of hatred, friendſhip, anger, and compal- 
ſion, is as applicable in philoſophy as in 
politics. 

Since experiments, made by reflecting 
on our own minds, or by attending to the 
conduct of others, are liable to difficulty, 
and conſequently to error; we ſhould em- 
brace every aſſiſtance that may facilitate 
and improve them. Were it pothble, du- 
ring the continuance of a violent paſſion, 
to ſeize a faithful impreſhon of its fea- 
tures and an exact delineation of the ima- 
ges it creates in us, ſuch a valuable copy | 
would guide the philoſopher in tracing 


the perplexed and intricate mazes of meta- 
phyſical inquiry. By frequently examining 


it, 
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it, every partial conſideration, and every 
feeling tending to miflead his opinions, 
would be correQed: his conception would 
be enlarged by diſcovering paſtions more 
or leſs vehement than his own, or by diſ- 
covering tempers of a different colour. 
We judge of mankind by referring their 
actions to the paſhons and principles that 
influence our own behaviour: we have 
no other guide, ſince the nature of the 
paſſions and faculties of the mind are not 
diſcernible by the ſenſes. It may, how- 
ever, be objected, that, according to this 
bypotheſis, thoſe who deduce the conduct 
of others from malignant paſſions, and 
thoſe who are capable of imitating them, 
muſt themſelves be malignant. The ob- 
ſervation is inaccurate. Every man, unleſs 
his conſtitution be defective, inherits the 
principles of every paſſion: but no man 
is the prey of all the paſſions. Some of 
them are ſo feeble in themſelves, or ra- 
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ther, ſo entirely ſuppreſſed by the aſcen- 
dant of others, that they never become 
principles of action, nor conſtitute any 
part of the character. Hence it is the 
buſineſs of culture and education, by giving 
exerciſe to virtuous principles, and by ren- 
dering them habitual, to bear down their 
opponents, and ſo gradually to weaken 
and wear them out. If we meaſure the 
minds of others preciſely by our own, as 
we have formed and faſhioned them by 
habit and education, and make no account 
of feeble and decaying principles, our 
theories muſt neceſſarily be inadequate: 
but, by confidering the copy and por- 
trait of minds different from our own, 
and by reflecting on theſe latent and un- 


exerted principles, augmented and pro- 
moted by imagination, we may diſcover 


many new tints, and uncommon features. 
Now, that claſs of poetical writers that 


excel by imitating the paſſions, might 


contribute 
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contribute in this reſpect to rectify and 
enlarge the ſentiments of the philoſopher: 
And, if ſo, they would have the additional 
merit of conducting us to the temple of 
truth, by an eaſier and more agreeable path 
than that of mere metaphyſics. 

We often confound the writer who imi— 
tates the paſſions with him who only de- 
ſcribes them. Shakeſpeare imitates, Cor- 
neille deſcribes. Poets of the ſecond claſs, 
no leſs than thoſe of the firſt, may invent 
the molt elegant fiCtions, may paint the 
molt beautiful imagery, may exhibit fitua- 
tions exceedingly intereſting, and conduct 
their incidents with propriety : their ver- 
ſification may be harmonious; and, above 
all, their characters may be judicioufly 
compoſed, partaking of no incongruous 
qualities, and free from the diſcord of 


jarring principles. But the end of dra- 


matic poetry not only requires that the 
characters be judiciouſly moulded and aptly 
cir- 
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circumſtanced, but that every paſſion be 
naturally expreſſed. There is certainly a 
wide difference between the deſcription of 
the ſallies, the repulſes, and impatience 
of a violent affection, whether they are 
deſcribed by the agent or the ſpectator, 
and their actual imitation and expreſſion. 
Put perfect imitation can never be effec— 
tuated, unleſs the poct in ſome meaſure 
becomes the perſon he repreſents, clothes 
himſelf with his character, aſſumes his 
manners, and tranſpoſeth himſelf into his 
ſituation: the texture of his mind mult 
be exquiſitely fine and delicate; ſuſceptible 
of every feeling, and caſily moved by every 
impreſſion. Together with this delicacy 
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of affection, he mult poſleſs a peculiar | 


warmth and facility of imagination, by 


which he may retire from himſelf, become 


inſenſible of his actual condition, and re- 


gardleſs of external circumſtances, feel the 
very incidents he invents: like the votaries 
of 
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of a pagan religion, he muſt worſhip idols, 
tie works of his own hands, and tremble 
before the demons of his own creation. 
Nothing affords a ſtronger evidence of the 
active, verſatile nature of the ſoul, and of 
the amazing rapidity of its motions, than 
theſe ſeemingly inconceivable and inconſiſ- 
tent exertions. 

Shakeſpeare, inventing the characters of 
Hamlet, Macbeth or Othello, actually felt 
the pathons, and contending emotions aſ- 
cribed to them. Compare a ſoliloquy of 
Hamlet, with one of the deſcriptions of 
Noderigue in the Cid. Nothing can be 
more natural in the circumſtances and with 
the temper of Hamlet, than the following 
reflections. 


O, that this too too ſolid fleſh would melt, 
Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew! 
r that the Everlaſting had not fix'd 
His canon *gainſt ſelf-ſl aughter! O God! O God! 
How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable 
Scem to me all the uſes of this world 


Fie 
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Fie on't! O fie! Tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to ſeed; things rank, and grofs in nature, 
Poſſeſs it merely.---That it ſhould come to this! 

But two months dead! nay, not fo much; not two! 
So excellent a king, that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a ſatyr: ſo loving to my mother, 

That he might not let een the winds of heaven 

Viſit her face too roughly.---Heaven and earth 

Muſt I remember > Why, the would hang on him, 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown | 

By what it fed on: and yet, within a month--- 

Let me not think on't---Frailty, thy name is Woman 
A little month; or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 

With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 
Like Niobe, all tears,---Why ſhe, even ſhe--- 

O Heaven! a beaſt that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Wou'd have mourn'd longer---married with my uncle, 
My father's brother; but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules. Within a month=--- 

Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 

Had left the fluſhing in her gauled eyes-- 

She married.---Oh, moſt wicked ſpeed; to poſt 

With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good. 


In the Cid, Roderigue, who 1s the hero 


of the tragedy, and deeply enamoured of 


Chimene, 
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Chimene, is called upon to revenge a hei- 
nous inſult done to his father by the fa- 
ther of his miſtreſs; and he delineates the 
diſtreſs of his fituation, in the following 
manner; certainly with great beauty of 
expreſſion and verſification, and with pecu- 
liar elegance of deſcription, but not as a 
real ſufferer, 


Perce juſqu' au fond du coeur 

D'une atteinte imprevue auſſi bien que mortelle; 
liſerable vengeur d'une trop juſte querelle, , 

Er malheureux objet d'une injuſte rigueur, 

Je demeure immobile, et mon ame abattue 

Cede au coup qui me tue. 


This harangue would better ſuit a de- 
ſcriptive noveliſt or narrator of the ſtory, 
than the perſon aCtually concerned. Let 
us make the experiment. Let us change 
the verbs and pronouns from the firſt per- 
ſon into the third; and, inſtead of ſuppo- 
ting that Roderigue ſpeaks, let us imagine 
that the ſtate of his mind 1s deſcribed by 

a ſpec- 
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a ſpeQator: © pierced even to the heart, 
by an unforeſeen as well as mortal ſtroke, 
& the miſerable avenger of a juſt quarrel, 
© and the unhappy object of unjult ſeve- 


„ rity, he remains motionleſs, and his bro- 


ce ken ſpirit yields to the blow that deſtroys 
« him.” 

11 demeure immobile, et ſcn ame abattue 

Cede au coup qui e tue. 

Try the foliloquy of Hamlet by the ſame 
teſt; and, without inſerting the words 
c he ſaid,” which render it dramatic, the 
change will be impoſhble. Try alſo the 
following lines from Virgil: they are'taken 
from that celebrated and well-known paſ- 
ſage, where Dido expreſſes to Anna the 
paſſion ſhe had conceived for Æneas. 

Quis novus hic noſtris ſueceſſit ſedibus hoſpes? 
Quem ſeſe ore ferens! quam forti pectore et armis! 
Credo equidem, nec vana tides, genus eſſe deorum, &c. 

It may be obſerved in general, that, 
whenever a ſpeech ſeems proper and intel- 

| | Voible 
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ligible with the change of perſons above 
mentioned, and without inſerting ſome 
ſuch words as, © he ſaid,” or, “ he re- 
plied,” it is narration, it is deſcription z 
but can ſcarcely be called the language of 
paſſion. I am aware, that ſome paſlages, 
even in Shakeſpeare, may be oppoſed to 
this obfervation. When Macbeth returns 
from the aſſaſſination of Duncan, Lady 
Macbeth tells him to carry back the daggers, 
and ſmear with blood the faces of the King's 
attendants, meaning to faſten upon them 
the ſuſpicion of the murder. Macbeth 
replies, 

I'll go no more 


Jam afraid to think what 1 have done; 
Look on't again, I dare not. 


Is this the direct and natural expreſſion of 
fear? If ſo, it bears hard againſt the fore- 
going remark. But let us reflect attentively. 
Fear is not the preſent paſſion in the mind 
of Macbeth: a tranſient deſire of another 

kind 
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kind for a moment engages him, namely, 
the deſire of giving Lady Macbeth a reaſon 
for not returning into the King's apart- 
ment. The man who tells you, © I am 
exceedingly angry, or exceedingly in love, 
and therefore I act in ſuch or ſuch a man- 
ner,” does not in theſe words ſpeak the 
language either of love or of anger, but 
of his defire of giving you a reaſon, or of 
his making an apology for his behaviour. 
You believe him, becauſe you truit in his 
veracity, and becauſe you ſee correſpond- 
ing evidence in his deportment ; not that 
the words, J am angry,” or © I am in 
love,” independent of tones of voice, 
looks or geſtures, expreſs cither love or 


anger. | 

An objection of the following kind may 
alſo be advanced: The excellence of 
dramatic writing conſiſts in its imitating 
with truth and propriety the manners and 
_ paſſions of mankind : if thereſore a dra- 
| matic 
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matic writer, capable of deſeribing and of 
narrating with elegance and propricty, is 
nevertheleſs incapable of expreſſing the 
language and ſentiments of paſſion, he fails 
in the ſole end and purpoſe of his art, 
and of conſequence can afford no plea- 
ſure. Contrary to this, many tragedies 
are ſeen and read with uncommon ap- 
plauſe, and excite even the livelieſt feel- 
ings; but which, if they were tried by the 
abovementioned ſtandard, would be reckon-- 
ed defeCtive.” To remove this objection, 
it may be obſerved, that thoſe ſympathetic 
emotions that intereſt us in the happineſs: 
and miſery of others, and yield us the 
higheſt pleaſure at theatrical entertain- 
ments, are, by the wiſe and beneficial in- 
ſtitutions of nature, exceedingly apt to be 
excited: ſo apt, that if any concomitant 
circumſtances, though- of x different kind, 
whether melancholy or joyful, draw the: 
mind from its uſual ſtate of indiffe- 
rence, and diſpoſe it to a ſtate of ex- 
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treme ſenſibility ; the ſlighteſt incident 
or expreſſion will call forth our ſympathy. 
Now, in dramatic performances, there are 
many things to put the mind into a ſuſ- 
ceptible and tender mood, and chiefly, 
elegance of expreſſion, harmony of compo- 
ſition, and delightful imagery. Theſe 
working upon the mind, and being all con- 
cerned to impreſs us with the notion of 
certain events or circumſtances, very inte- 
reſting to perſons of certain qualities and 
diſpoſitions, our imaginations are immed1- 
ately ſtimulated and in ation; we figure 
to ourſelves the characters which the poet 
intends to exhibit ; we take part in their 
intereſts, and enter into their paſſions as 
warmly as if they were naturally.exprefſed. 
Thus it appears, that-it is often with beings 


of our .own formation that we lament or 
rejoice, imagining them to be the work- 
manſhip of another. And indeed this de- 


luſion will ever prevail with people of 


warm imaginations, if what the poet in- 


vents 
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vents be tolerable, or not worſe than in- 
ſipid. We may alſo obſerve, that we are 
much more ſubject to deluſions of this kind 
when dramatic performances are exhibited 
on the ſtage, and have their effect ſupport- 
ed by the ſcenery, by the dreſſes of the 


players, and by their action. 


If this remark, that our own imagina- 
tions contribute highly to the pleaſure we 
receive from works of invention, be well 
tounded, it will explain the reaſon why 
men of accurate diſcernment, and of un- 
derſtandings ſufficiently poliſhed, often 
differ widely from one another, and, at 
times, widely from themſelves, in their opi- 
nions concerning works of taſte. The ima- 
gination 1s a faculty of a nature fo ver- 
iatile and fo variable, that at one time it 
is animated and fruitful of images; at 
other. times, it is cold, barren and lan- 
guiſhing. At a fruitful moment, it will 
embelliſh the dulleſt performance with 
the moſt brilliant ornaments ; it will im- 
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poſe them on you as genuine, and ſo enties 
you to beſtow applauſe. At other times, 
it will be niggardly, even of the aſſiſtance 
that is neceſſary. Hence, too, the reaſon 
why critics of active imaginations are ge- 
nerally diſpoſed to favour. Read a per- 
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5 formance, even of flight and ſuperficial 

if merit, to a perſon of a lively fancy, and he 

ll will probably applaud. Some ideas: ſtrike 

| j him : they gather a group of images in his 

il own mind ; they pleaſe him, and he per- 

il ceives not, in the ardour of the opera- 
* tion, that the picture is his own, and not 

| that of the writer. He examines it coolly: *! 
| | the phantom that pleaſed bim vaniſhes: 
It he is aſhamed of the delight it yielded 
li him, and of the praiſes he fo freely be- 

1 ſtowed. It follows alſo, on the ſame 

li principle, that men of lively imaginations 

| | receive more exquiſite pleaſure from works 

0 


1 culties are not ſo vigorous. Upon the 
| whole, it is manifeſt, that a great por- 


l 
| of fancy, than thoſe whoſe inventive fa- 
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tion of the delight we receive from poetry 
and fine writing, depends no leſs on the 
ſtate of our own minds, than on the in- 
trinſic excellence of the performance. It 
is alſo obvious, that, though the deſerip- 
tion of a paſſion or affection may give us 
pleaſure, whether it be deſcribed by the 
agent or the ſpectator, yet, to thoſe who 
would apply the inventions of the poet 
to the uſes of philoſophical inveſtiga- 
tion, it 1s far from being of equal utility 
with the paſhon exactly imitated. The 
talent of imitation is very different from 
that of deſcription, and far ſuperior “. 

No writer has hitherto appeared who 
poſſeſſes in a more eminent degree than 
Shakeſpeare, the power of imitating the 
paſſions. All of them ſeem familiar to 


*The author of the Elements of Oriticifm is, if IT 
miſtake not, the firſt writer who has taken any notice 
of this important diſtinction between the imitation and 
deſcription of a paſſion. | 
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him; the boiſterous no leſs than the 
gentle; the benign no leſs than the ma- 
lignant, There are ſeveral writers, as 
there are many players, who are ſucceſsful 
in imitating ſome particular paſhons, but 
who appear ſtiff, awkward, and unnatural, 
in the expreſſion of others. Some are 
capable of exhibiting very ſtriking. repre- 
ſentations of reſolute and intrepid natures, 
but cannot ſo eaſily bend themſelves to 
thoſe that are ſofter and more complacent. 
Others, again, feem full of amiable affec- 
tion and tenderneſs, but cannot exalt 
themſelves to the boldneſs of the hero, or 


magnanimity of. the patriot. The genius 
of Shakeſpeare is unlimited. Poſſeſſing 
extreme ſenſibility, and uncommonly ſuſ- 


ceptible, he is the Proteus of the Drama: 


he changes himſelf into every character, 
and enters eafily into every condition of 


human nature. 


a Wh, 
„ * 


O youths and virgins! O declining eld! 
O pale misfortune's ſlaves! O ye who dwell 
3 | Unknown 
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Unknown with humble quiet! Ye who wait 
In courts, and fill the golden ſeat of kings: 

O ſons of ſport and pleaſure! O thou wretch 
That weep'ſt for jealous love, and the ſore wound 
Of conſcious guilt, or death's rapacious hand 
That left thee void of hope! O ye who mourn 
In exile! Ye who through th' embattled field 
Seek bright renown; or who for nobler palms 
Contend, the leaders of a public cauſe! 

Hath not his faithful tongue 

Told you the faſhion of your own eſtate, + 
The ſecrets of your boſom 


Many dramatic writers of different ages 
are capable, occaſionally, of breaking out, 
with great fervour of genius, in the natu- 
ral language of ſtrong emotion. No wri- 
ter of: antiquity is more diſtinguiſhed ' for 
abilities of this kind than Euripides. 
His whole heart and ſoul ſeem torn and 
agitated by the force of the paſſion he imi- 
tates. He ceaſes: to be Euripides; he is 
Medea he is Oreſtes. Shakeſpeare, how- 
over, is moſt: eminently diſtinguiſhed, not 
only by theſe occaſional ſallies; but by 

* Akenſide, - 
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imitating the paſſion in all its aſpects, by 


purſuing it through all its windings and 
labyrinths, by moderating or accelerating 


its impetuoſity according to the influence 
of other principles and of external events, 
and finally by combining it in a judicious 
manner with other paſhons and propenſi- 
ties, or by ſetting it aptly in oppoſition. 
He thus unites the two effential powers 
of dramatic invention, that of forming 
characters and that of imitating, in their 
natural expreſſions, the paſſions and affec- 


tions of which they are compoſed. It is, 


therefore, my intention to examine ſome 


of his remarkable characters, and to ana- 


lyze their component parts: an exerciſe 
no leſs adapted to improve the heart, than 


to inform the underſtanding. It is obvious 


that my deſign by no means coincides with 


that of the ingenious author of the Eſſay 
on the Writings and Genius of Shake- 
ſpeare, whoſe ſucceſs in reſcuing the fame 


of our poet from the attacks of partial eri- 
| ticiſm, 
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3 


ticiſm, and in drawing the attention of the 
public to various excellences in his works, 
which might otherwiſe have eſcaped the 
notice they deſerve, gives her a juſt title to 
the reputation ſhe has acquired. My in- 
tention is to make poetry ſubſervient to 
philoſophy, and to employ it in tracing the 
principles of human conduct. The deſign 
ſurely is laudable : of the execution, I have 
no right to determine. 


SECTION 
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SECT TON I. 


ON THE 


CHARACTER OF MACBETH.. 


"THE human mind, in different ſitua- 
tions. and- circumſtances, undergoes 
many extraordinary changes, and aſſumes 
a variety of different aſpects. Men of 
gaiety and. cheerfulneſs become reſerved 
and unſocial: the beneficent temper, loſing: 
its agreeable ſweetneſs, becomes moroſe: 
the indolent man leaves his retirement: 
the man of buſineſs becomes inactive: and 
men of gentle and kind affections acquire 
habits of cruelty and revenge. As theſe 
changes affect the temper, and not the fa- 
| culties 
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culties of the mind, they are produced by 
Irregular and outrageous paſſions. In order, 
therefore, to explain any unuſual alteration 
of temper or character, we mult conſider 
the nature of the ruling paſſion, and ob- 
ſerve its tendency. 

In the character of Macbeth, we have 
an inſtance of a very extraordinary change. 
In the following paſſages we diſcover the 
complexion and bias of his mind in its na- 
tural and unperverted ſtate. 

Brave Macbeth, (well he deſerves that name,) 
Diſdaining fortune, with his brandiſh'd Neel, 


Which ſmok'd with bloody executions 
Like Valour's minion, carved out his paſſage. 


The particular features of his character 


are more accurately delineated by Lady 


Macbeth. 


Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ;—and ſhalt be 
What thou art promis'd—Yet do I fear thy nature 
It is too full o' the, milk of human kindneſs, 

To catch the neareſt way. Thou wouldit be great; 
Art not without ambition; but without 
The illneſs ſhould attend it. 


He 
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He 15 exhibited to us valiant, dutiful to- 
his ſovereign, mild, gentle, and ambitious: 
but ambitious without guilt. Soon after, 
we find him falſe, perhdious, barbarous, 
and vindictive. All the principles in his 
conſtitution ſeem to have undergone a vio- 
lent and total change. Some appear to be 
altogether reduced or extirpated ; others 
monſtrouſly overgrown. Ferocity is ſub- 
ſtituted inſtead of mildnefs, treaſonable 
intentions inſtead of a ſenſe of duty. His 
ambition, however, has ſuffered no dimi- 

nution : on the contrary, by having be- 

come exceedingly powerful, and by ri- 
ſing to undue pretenſions, it ſeems to 
have vanquiſhed and ſuppreſſed every ami- 

able and virtuous prineiple. But, in a 
conflict ſo important, and where the op- 
poſing powers were naturally vigorous, 
and inveſted with high authority, violent 
muſt have been the ſtruggle, and obſti- 
nate the reſiſtance. Nor could the pre- 
vailing paſſion have been enabled to con- 
55 0 tend 
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tend with virtue, without having gained, 


at ſome former period, an unlawful aſcen- 
dency. Therefore, in treating the hiſ- 


tory of this revolution, we ſhall conſider 
how the uſurping principle became ſo 
powerful; how its powers were exerted 
in its conflict with oppoſing principles; 
and what were the conſequences of its 

victory. | 
I. The growth of Macbeth's ambition 
was ſo 1mperceptible, and his treaſon ſo 
unexpected, that the hiſtorians of an igno- 
rant age, little accuſtomed to explain un- 
common events by ſimple cauſes, and 
ttrongly addicted to a ſuperſtitious belief 
in ſorcery, aſcribed them to preternatural 
agency. And Shakeſpeare, capable of ex- 
alting this fiction, and of rendering it in- 
tereſting, by his power over the * terrible 
graces,” hath adopted it in its full extent. 
In this part, therefore, having little aſſiſt- 
ance from the poet, we ſhall hazard a 
conjecture, ſupported by ſome facts and 
obſervations, 


"> 
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obſervations, concerning the power of fancy, 
aided by partial gratification, to invigorate 
and inflame our paſſions. 

All men, who poſſeſs the ſeeds of vio- 
lent paſhons, will often be conſcious of 
their influence, before they have opportu- 
nities of indulging them. By nature 
provident, and prone to reflection, we 
look forward with eagerneſs into futurity, 
and anticipate our enjoyments. Never 
completely ſatisfied with our preſent con- 
dition, we embrace in imagination the 
happineſs that is to come. But happineſs 
is relative to conſtitution : it depends on 
the gratification of our deſires: and the 
happineſs.of mankind is various; becauſe 
tae defires of the heart are various. The 
nature, therefore, of anticipated enjoy- 
ment is agreeable to the nature of our 
deſires. Men of indolent diſpoſitions, and 
addicted to pleaſure, indulge themſelves 
in dreams of feſtivity, Thoſe, again, 
who have in their conſtitution, the latent 

principles 
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principles of avarice, adminiſter to the 
gratification of their fatal propenſity, by 


reveries of ideal opulence. Dignity, pa- 


rade, and magmificence, are ever preſent 
to the ambitious man: laurels, if he 
purſues literary fame : battles and con- 


queſt, if his humour is warlike. Who- 


ever would cultivate an acquaintance with 
himſelf, and would know to what paſſions 


he is moit expoſed, ſhould attend to the 


operations of fancy, and by remarking 


the objeQs ſhe with greateſt pleaſure ex- 


hibits, he may diſcern with tolerable ac- 
curacy, the nature of his own mind, and 
the principles molt likely to rule him. 
Excurſions of the imagination, except in. 
minds idly extravagant, are commonly 
governed by the probability of ſucceſs. 


They are alſo regulated by moral conſi- 


derations “: for no man indulging. vi- 
fions of ideal felicity, imbrues his hands 


cee Hutcheſon on the origin of our ideas of beauty 
and harmony. 


in 
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in the blood of the guiltleſs, or ſuffers 
himſelf in imagination to be unjuſt or 
perfidious. Yet, by this imaginary in- 
dulgence, harmleſs as it may appear, 
our paſſions become immoderate. This 
is manifeſt from the following obſerva- 
tions. 
When the mind is agitated by violent 
paſſions, the thoughts preſented to us are 
of a correſponding character. The angry 
man thinks of injury, perfidy, or inſult. 
Under the influences of fear, we figure to 
ourſelves.dangers that have no reality, and- 
tremble without a cauſe. 
Vitas hinnuleo me ſimilis, Chloe, 

Quzrenti pavidam montibus avis 

Matrem, non fine vano 

Aurarum, et filvz metu. 

Nam ſeu mobilibus vitis inhorruit 

Ad ventum foliis, ſeu virides rubum 

Dimovere lacertz, 

Et corde et genibus tremit. Hoa. 

Minds, differently faſhioned, and under 

the influence of different paſſions, receive 

5 from 
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from the ſame objects diſſimilar impreſ- 
fions. Exhibit the ſame beautiful valley 
to the miſer and to the poet. Elegant and 
lovely images ariſe in .the poet's mind: 
Dryads preſide in the groves, and Naiads 
in the fountains. Notions of wealth 
ſeize the heart of the miſer: he computes 
the profits of the meadows and corn- 
fields, and envies the poſſeſſor. The 
mind, dwelling with pleaſure on theſe 
images which coincice with its preſent 
humour, or agree with the preſent paſſion, 
embelliſhes and improves them. The 


poet, by figuring additional lawns and 


mountains, renders the landſcape more 
beautiful, or more ſublime: but the mi- 
fer, moved by no compaſſion for Wood- 
nymphs or Naiads, lays waſte the foreſt, 


changes the windings of the river into a 
.dead canal, and purchaſeth wealth at the 
_ expenſe of beauty, Now, as the influ- 


ences of paſhon govern and arrange our 


ideas, theſe, in return, nouriſh and pro- 


mote 
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mote the paſſion. If any object appears 
to us more ſtriking and excellent than 


uſual, it communicates a ſtronger impulſe, 
and excites a keener and more vehement 
deſire. When the lover diſcovers, or fan- 
cies. he diſcovers, new charms in the 
character of his miſtreſs, if her complexion 


glows with a ſofter bluſh, if her man- 


ner and attitude ſeem more engaging, his 
love waxes ardent, and his ardour ungo- 
vernable. Thus imaginary repretenta- 
tions, more even than real objects, ſtimu- 


late our defires, and our paſhons, admini- 


tering fewel to themſelves, are immode- 
rately inflamed. Joy 1s in this manner 


enlivened; anger more keenly exaſpera- 
ted; envy burns with additional malice z 


and melancholy, brooding over her ideas 


of miſery and diſappointment, is tortured 


with anguiſh, and plunges into deſpair. 
Thus far ambition may be invigorated, 
alkſted merely by a lively temperament, 
and a glowing imagination. Prompted by 
DD 2 | its 
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its incitements, we engage with eagerneſs 
in the career of glory; and, with perſeyer- 
ing courage, undergo fatigue and encoun- 
ter danger. But, though imagination may 
dazzle and inflame, the prudent man, in 


the purſuit of honours, limits his defires te 


objects within his reach. The moſt ac- 
tive ſpirit, confined to a narrow ſphere, is 
never deſirous of unattainable glory, but 
is ambitious of being diſtinguiſhed in his 


condition. If, however, by ſucceeding in 


inferior enterpriſes, higher objects are ex- 
hibited to us, our ambition, by partial 


gratification, becomes more violent than 
before. In producing this effect, the fol. 


lowing cauſes co-operate. 


The temporary and accidental emotion 
of joy, occaſioned by ſucceſs, enlivens and 


animates the paſſion upon which it de- 
pends. You love your friend; he returns 
unezpectedly from a long journey; your 
joy on his arrival heightens your affection, 
and you receive him with tranſport.. 
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Non ego ſanius 
Bacchabor Edonis : recepto 
Dulce mihi furere eſt amico. Hor. 


The new object appearing more excellent 
than the former, excites a livelier appetite. 
To the churchman, who was meek and 


moderate in purſuit of inferior dignity, ex- 
hibit a mitre, and you ſpoil his peace. 

The proximity of the object, becauſe 
no intermediate ideas divert our attention, 
quickens and promotes the paſſion. The 
profligate heir, who longs for the death of 
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an avaricious father, is more eagerly im- 
patient during his laſt moments, than 
during the courſe of a tedious life. And 
the nearer the hour of aſſignation ap- 
proaches, the heart of the lover throbs 
with a keener and more intenſe debre. 
To theſe illuſtrations the following paſſage 
from a celebrated hiſtorian *, 1s extremely 
appoſite : „ James, harraſſed with his 


turbulent and factions ſubjeQs, caſt a 
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« wiſhful eye to the ſucceſſion of Eng- 


e land; and, in proportion as the queen 


cc advanced in years, his defire increaſed 
« of mounting that throne.” 3 
Succeſs, as it produces vanity, invigo» 


rates our ambition, Eminently or unex- 


pectedly diſtinguiſhed, we fancy ourſelves 
endowed with ſuperior merit, and entitled 
to higher honour. Alexander, after the 5 
conqueſt of Perſia, grew more vain and : 
more extravagantly ambitious than before. | 
In this manner, by joy, by the proſpect, 
and proximity of a more ſplendid object, 
and by vanity, all depending on partial ; 
gratification, the paſſion is ſwelled, and | 
becomes exceſſive, Macbeth having re- 
pelled the inroads of the Iflanders, and 
having vanquiſhed a numerous hoſt of 
Norvegians, is rewarded by his king, and 
revered by his countrymen. He riſes to | 
unexpected honours: his ambition, foſtered 
by imagination, and confirmed by ſucceſs, 
becomes immoderate: and his ſoul, ele- 
| vated 
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vated above meaſure, aſpires to ſove- 
reignty. 


II. Every variation of character and 
paſſion, is accompanied with correſpond- 
ing changes in the ſentiments of the ſpec- 
tator. Macbeth, engaged in the defence 
of his country, and purſuing the objects“ 
of a laudable ambition, is juſtly honoured 
and eſteemed. But the diſtraction which 
enſues from the conflict between vitious 
and virtuous principles, renders him the 
object of compaſhon mixed with difappro- 
bation. | 

The chief obſtacle in the way of our 
ſelfiſh deſires, proceeds from the oppoſition 
of our moral faculties: Inveſted, by na- 
ture, with ſupreme authority to judge 
concerning the paſſions of mankind, they 
exert themſelves in reſtraining their im- 
petuoſity and in preſerving the harmony 
of the internal ſyſtem. Accordingly, 
when the notion of ſeizing the crown is 

5 Da ſuggeſted: 
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ſuggeſted to Macbeth, he appears ſhocked 
and aſtoniſhed. Juſtice and humanity 
ſhudder at the deſign: he regards his 
own heart with amazement ; and recoils 
with horror from the guilty thought. 


This ſupernatural ſoliciting 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good. If ill, 
Why hath it given me earneſt of ſucceſs, 
Commencing in a truth? I am Thane of Cawdor. 
If good, why do TI yield to that ſuggeſtion, 
Whoſe horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs, 
Againſt the uſe of nature? 


Though virtuous principles appear in 


this inſtance to predominate, his ambition 
is not repulſed. The means of gratifying 
it ſeem ſhocking and impracticable: and 


he abandons the enterprize, without re- 
nouncing the paſhon. The paſſion con- 


tinues vehement; it perſeveres with ob- 
ſtinacy: it harraffes and importunes him. 


He ftill defires; but, deterred by his 
moral feelings, he is unable to proceed 
directly, and indulges romantic wiſhes. 
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If chance will have me King, why, chance may 
crown me, 
Without my ſtir. 


It appears from this and ſome following 
paſſages, that, in agony, and diſtracted 
with contending principles, heſitating 
and irreſolute, anxious for the event, but 
fearful of promoting it, he had abandoned 
the deſign of murdering Duncan, and 
had formed ſome extravagant expectation 
of inheriting the crown by right of ſucceſ- 
ſion. Thus he recovers ſome portion of 
his tranquillity. 
Come what come may, 
Time and-the hour runs through the rougheſt day. 


He enjoys an interval of compoſure till an 
a nexpected obftacle rouſes and afarms him. 


Aing. My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in falneſs, ſeek to hide themſelves 

In drops of ſorrow. —Sons, kinſmen, Thanes, 

And you whoſe places are the neareſt, know, 

We will eſtabliſh our eſtate upon ; 

Dur eldeſt, Malcolm; whom we name hereafter 

Abe Prince of Cumberland. n 
The 
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The ſurpriſe, and the uneaſy ſenſation 
excited by the perception of difficulty, 


agitate the mind of Macbeth, and their 


emotions coinciding with his ambition, 
renew and increaſe its violence. 


The Prince of Cumberland !—That'is a ſtep, 
On which I muſt fall down, or elſe o'erleap, 
For in my way it lies. 


But conſcience and his humanity are again 
alarmed, again interfere, and ſhew him 
the horror of his deſigns. 


Stars, hide your fires ! 
Let not light ſee my black and 1559 deſires. 


Habituated paſhons poſſeſs ſuperior advan- 


tages over thoſe oppolite principles which 


operate by a violent and ſudden impulſe. 


For, ſo delicate is the conſtitution of the 
human mind, that lively feelings; unleſs 


they form the temper by being confirmed 


by action, are enfecbled by repetition and 
frequent exerciſe, 'The horror and aver- 


on excited by enormous wickedneſs, un- 
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leſs we act in conformity to them, “are 
« mere paſſive impreſſions, which, by 
© being repeated, grow weaker; ” and 
though their reſiſtance againſt an habituat d 
paſſion be animated, it is of ſhort duration, 
They ſublide : they are overwhelmed ;. 


but not extinguiſhed, Macbeth, in the 


following conference, appears reconciled 
to the idea of treaſon : he can think of it 
calmly, and without abhorrence : and all 
the oppoſition he has henceforth to en- 
counter, will ariſe, not from his feelings, 
but from reflection. 


Mach, My deareſt love! 
Duncan comes here to night. 
Lady Mach. And when goes hence? 
Mach. To-morrow, as he purpoſes. 
Lady Macb, O, never 
Shall ſun that morrow ſce. 
| Mach, We- ſhall ſpeak further. 


ſuward contention of mind naturally pro- 
vokes ſoliloquy. The reaſon of this ap- 
pearance is obvious. In the beginning of 


* Butler's Analogy, part I. chap. v. | 
life, 
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life, feeble and unable to aſſiſt ourſelves, 
we depend entirely upon others; we are 
conſtantly in ſociety; and, of courſe, if we 
are affected by any violent emotions, we 
are accuſtomed to utter them. Conſe- 
quently, by force of affociation and habit, 
when they return exceſſive on any future 
occaſion, impatient of reſtraint, they will 
not be arreſted by reflection, but vent 
themſelves as they were wont. We may 
obſerve, in confirmation of this remark, 
that children are often prone to ſoliloquy : 


and ſo are men of lively paſſions. In 


children, the aſſociation is vigorous and 


entire: in men of lively paſſions, habits 


are more tenacious than with men of 2 
cooler temperament. When the contend- 


ing principles are of equal energy, our 
emotions are uttered in broken and inco- 


herent ſentences, and the diſordered ſtate 


of our mind is expreſſed by interrupted 
geſtures, abſence of attention, and an 
agitated demeanour, 


Banque, 
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Banqua. Look how our partner's rapt. 
Lady Mach. Your face, my Thane, is as a book, 
where men | 
May read ſtrange matters. To beguile the time, 
Look like the time. | 


But, when the inward diſorder proceeds 
from the violence of paſhon, unoppoſed 
by internal feelings, and thwarted only 
by external circumſtances, anxious for 
ſucceſs, doubtful concerning the means, 
delivered from oppoſing principles, and 
capable of refleCting, without abhorrence, 
on intended injury, our ſoliloquies, if we 
are diſpoſed to them, are more coherent. 
Macbeth, reaſoning anxiouſly concerning 
the conſequences of his deſign, reflecting 
on the opinions of mankind, on the hatred: 


and infamy he ruſt incur, and on the 


refentment he muſt encounter, overcome 


by fear, relinquithes his undertaking. 


If it were done, when *tis done, then *twere well 
It were done quickly: if the affaſſination 
Could tramel up the conſequence, and catch 
V\ ith his ſurceaſe, ſucceſs; that but this blow. * 
257 | | Might 
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Might be the Be- all and the End- all here, 
But here: upon this bank and ſhoal of time: 
We'd jump the life to come. But, in theſe caſes, 
We ſtill have judgment Here; that we but teach 
Bloody inſtructions, Which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. This even-handed Juttice 
Commends the ingredients of our poiſon *'d chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double truſt : 
Firſt, as I am his kinſman and his ſubjeR, 
Strong both againſt the deed; then, as his hoſt, 
Who ſhould againſt his murth'rer ſhut the door, 3 
Not bear the knife myſelf. Beſides, this Duncan I 
Hath borne his faculties ſo meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead, like angels, trumpet-tongu'd, againſt 
The deep damnation of his taking off: 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blaſt, or heaven's cherubin, hors'd 
Upon the ſightlefs couriers of the air, 
-Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye ; 
That tears ſhall drown the wind.— 
We will proceed no further in this buſineſs: 
He hath honour'd me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all ſorts of people, 
Which ſhould be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon, 


Thus, the irregular paſſion is again 
:repuiſed : yet ſymptoms of the decay of 
Y virtue 
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virtue are manifeſt. Immediate inſtinc- 
tive averſion, in caſes of cenſure, accom- 
panies the deciſions of our moral faculty : 
and thoſe who are deterred from crimes, 


merely by the dread of puniſhment, and 


a regard to the opinions of mankind, 
betray a vitiated and depraved conſtitu- 
tion *. The lively feelings, oppoſed to 
ambition, unable, by the vivacity of their 
firſt impreſſion, to extirpate the habit, 


languiſh, and are enfeebled. The irregular 


paſſion, like the perſevering Fabius, ga- 
thers ſtrength by delay: the virtuous prin- 
ciple, like the gallant, but unſupported 
Hannibal, ſuffers diminution, even by 
ſucceſs. Thus, it is manifeſt, that the 
conteſt between the obſtinacy of an habi- 
tuated paſſion, and the vehemence of an 
animated feeling, is unequal; and that 
there is infinite danger even in the appa- 
rently innocent and imaginary indulgence 
| * Tu nihil admittes in te formidine pœnæ; 

Sit ſpes fallendi, miſcebis-ſacra profanis. Ho. 
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of a ſelfiſh paſſion. The harmony of the 
internal ſyſtem is nicely adjuſted; and the 
exceſſive tenſion or relaxation of any of 
the parts, produces irregular and diſcordant 
tones. 
The opinions of mankind are variable: 
for nations and communities, no leſs than 
individuals, are liable to prejudice. Par- 
ticular emergencies and prepoſſeſſions, mi- 
lead the judgment; and we applaud at , 
one time, what we blame at another. A 
ſyſtem of conduct, founded on the opinion 
of others, is, therefore, unſtable, incon- 
ſiſtent, and often vitious. Macbeth, con- 
ſidering the aſſaſſination of Duncan as 
a deed deſerving puniſhment, is deterred 
from his enterpriſe z but, reflecting upon 
it as an event which he deſired, but durſt 
not accompliſh, his courage is queſtioned, 
and his honour impeached. When the 
fenſe of honour is corrupted, virtue expires. 
Influenced by fatal prejudices, and, flat- 
tering himſelf with the hope of impunity, 
8 
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he finally determines himſelf, and engages 
to execute the black deſign. 


Lady Maucb. Art thou afraid 
To be the ſame in thine own act and valour, 
As thou art in defire? Wouldſt thou have that, 
Which thou eſteem'ſt the ornament of liſe, 
And live a coward in thine own eſteem 2? 
Letting I dare na wait upon I would ? 
lach. Priythee, peace: 

I dare do all that may become a man.— 
If we ſhould fail! 

Lady Mach. We fail! 
But ſcrew your courage to the ſticking place, 

And we'll not fail. When Duncan is aſleep, &c. 
Macb. I'm ſettled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 


In the natural and healthful ſtate of the 
mind, all its operations are regular and 
corre. The external organs of the 
ſenſes, correſponding with memory, pre- 
ſent ideas to the underſtanding; and we 
regulate our actions according to the no- 
tices they communicate. But, when the. 
mind is ſeized and occupied by violent 
paihons, its operations are diſturbed, and 

> © the 
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the notices we receive from the ſenſes are 
diſregarded. The ſoldier, in the field of 
battle, eager to ſignalize his valour, per— 
ceives not that he is wounded, till he 
falls. The prieſts of Cybele, actuated by 
wild enthuſiaſm, inflicted wounds on their 
own bodies, and ſeemed inſenſible of the 
pain. In like manner, the notices com- 
municated to the ſoul of Macbeth, agi- 
tated and ſhaken by tumultuous paſſions, 
are wild, broken, and incoherent: and 
reaſon, beaming at intervals, heightens 
the horror of his diforder. 


Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 


The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch 1 


thee = 

I have thee not; and yet I ſee the ſtill. 

Art thou not, fatal viſion ! fenſible 

To feeling as to fight ? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind ? a falſe creation 

Proceeding from the heat-opprefled brain? 
1 ſee thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw,— 

Thou marſhall'ſt me the way that I was going; 

And ſuch an inſtrument I was to uſe. 


Mine 


* 
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Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other ſenſes, 
Or elſe worth all the reſt ;—1I ſee thee ſtill; 

And on thy blade and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 
Which was not ſo beſore.— There's no ſuch thing. 


Let us review the conflict. Ambition 
grown habitual and inveterate in the ſoul 
of Macbeth, ſuggeſts the idea of aſſaſſi- 
nation. The ſenſe of virtue, compaſſion, 
and other kindred principles, are alarmed, 
and oppoſe. His ruling paſſion is repul- 
ſed, but not enfeebled. Refigning himſelf 
to the hope of profiting by ſome ſuture 
emergency, he renounces the idea of vic- 
lence. A difficulty appears: it renews, 
rouſes, and inflames his ambition. The 
principles of virtue again oppoſe; but, by 
exerciſe and repetition, they are, for a 
time enfeebled. They excite no abhor- 
rence ; and he reflects, with compoſure, 
on his deſign. But, in reflecting, the 
apprehenſion of danger, and the fear of 
retribution alarm him. He abandons his 
purpoſe z is deemed irreſolute : not leis 
£23: innocent 
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innocent for not daring to execute what 
he dares to defire, he is charged with 
cowardice, Impatient of the charge, and 
1:dignant; harraſſed by fear, by the con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt, and by humanity 
 ſtrugglingto reſume her influence, he ruſhes. 
headlong on his bane. 


III. We come now to conſider the ef- 
fects produced in the mind of Macbeth, 
by the indulgence of the vitious paſſion. 
Inveſted with royalty, he has attained the 
ſummit of his deſires. His ambition is 
completely gratified. Will he, therefore, 
enjoy repoſe? Unmoleſted by anxiety and 
fruitleſs withes, will he enjoy the happi- 
neſs of his condition, and the dignity he 
has ſo dearly purchaſed? Or. will the 
principles of virtue that oppoſed his: pre- 
ferment, baffled, and put to ſhame, ſub- 
mit, without murmuring, to the yoke 
and, unable to recal the paſt, acquieſce, 
and be ſilent.? 


All 
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All caſes of internal conflict and com- 
motion ſuppoſe vigorous and oppoling 
principles. But principles inherent in 
our conſtitutions are ſeldom extirpated. 
Suppoſe them vanquiſhed. The contend- 
ing paſhon is gratified. A paſſion, when 
ratified, ceaſes to operate: it no longer 
exiſts; and the mind is left vacant. But 
paſſfions or propenſities, which have been 
ſuppreſſed by incompatible and more 
powerful principles, ſtill remain in the 
mind; and when oppolition is removed, 
they ariſe and reſume their ſtation. The 
profligate, hurried away by unruly appe— 
tites, plunges into every ſpecies of excets : 
and when his deſires are ſated, conſci- 
ence, formerly active, but dilregarded, 
overwhelms kim with deep contrition. 
This ſtate of mind continues, till the ir— 
regular appetites recover ſtrength, ſolicit 
indulgence, and are obeyed. Regret fol- 
lows : and his life is thus divided between 
the extravagance of illicit deſire, and the 

E 3 delpondeney 
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deſpondency of repentance. In Macbeth, 
the amiable and congenial ſentiments of 
humanity and compaſſion, a ſenſe of duty, 
and a regard to the opinions of man- 
kind, contended with ambition: their 
eflorts were ineffectual, but their princi- 
ples were not extinguiſhed. Formerly, 
they warned and entreated; but, when 
the deed is perpetrated, and no adver- 
ſary is oppoſed to them, they return with 
violence; they accuſe' and condemn. 
Macbeth, alarmed by his feelings, now 
operating without controul, reflects with 
aſtoniſnment on his conduct; and his 
ſoul, darkened with horror, ſhudders and 


is confounded at the atrocity of his guilt. 


He feels himſelf the object of univerſal 
hatred and indignation. Religious ſenti- 
ments, formerly weak and diſregarded, 
are animated by his confuſion z and, bor- 
rowing their complexion from his preſent 
temper, they terrify and overwhelm him. 


Amazed at the atrocity of his own pro- 


ceedings, 


* 
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ceedings, conſcious of perfidy and inju- 
ſtice, and of the reſentment they will ex- 
cite; apprehenſive, that both heaven and 
earth are ſtirred up againſt him, his fan- 
ey is haunted with tremendous images, 
and his ſoul diſtracted with remorſe and 
terrore 


I have done the deed :—did'ſt thou not hear a noiſe? 

There's one did laugh in his ſleep, and one cried, 
Maurther ! 

That they did wake each other: I ſtood and heard 
them. — 

One cried, God bleſs vs! and, Amen] the other; 

As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands 

Liſtening their fear. I could not ſay, Amen, 

When they did ſay, God blefs us. | 

But wherefore could not I pronounce, Amen ? 

I had moſt need of bleſſing, and Amen 

Stuck in my throat. 


Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more“ 

Macbeth doth murder ſlecp. 

Still it cry'd, Sleep no more to all the houſe ; 

Glamis hath murder'd fleep; and therefore Cawdor 

Shall ſleep no more; Macbeth ſhall ſleep no more. 

Macbeth, elevated with high and aſpi- 

ring wiſhes, dazzled with the glare of 
E 4 royalty, 
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royalty, and inſtigated by keen ambi- 
tion, cheriſheth opinions bordering on 
impiety; and, thoughts of retribution 
in a future ſtate of exiſtence ſeeming to 
affect him ſlightly, he would “ jump the 
life to come.” But, having perpetrated 
the bloody deed, every noiſe appals him; 
and, when others prefer their oriſons to 
heaven, he cannot ſay Amen. 

If impelled by irregular and headſtrong 
paſſions, we not only tranſgreſs the li- 
mits of reCtitude, but are guilty of hei- 
nous acts of oppreſſion and violence, re- 
flecting on the ſentiments of mankind, 
and meaſuring them by our own, we ima- 
gine ourſelves no leſs abhorred. by the 
ſpeCtator, than by the ſufferer. Con- 
ſcious of our crimes, and apprehenſive 
of the reſentment and indignation they 
have neceſſarily excited, we dread the 
puniſhment they deſerve, and endeavour 
to avoid it. By ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, 
the neceſſary offspring of treachery, the 
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ſoul is for ever tormented. Perfidious 
ourſelves, we repoſe no confidence in 
mankind, and are incapable of friend- 
ſhip. We are particularly fearful of all 
thoſe to whom eminent virtue and inte- 
grity have given a ſtrong ſenſe of inju- 
ſtice, and to whom wiſdom and intrepi- 
dity have given power to puniſh. Prompt- 
ed by our fears, we hate every amiable 
and exalted character, we wage war with 
the virtuous, and endeavour, by their 
deſtruction, to prevent our own. 90 
tyrannical is the dominion of vice, that 
it compels us to hate what nature, ha- 
ving ordained for our benefit, has ren- 
dered lovely, and recommended to our 
eſteem. | 


To be thus, ts nothing. 
But to be ſafely thus :—Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that, which would be fear'd. *Tis much he 
dares, 
And, to that Javatlef temper of his MIEY 
He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his valour 
| To 
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To act in ſafety. There is none but he, 
Whoſe being I do fear: and under him 
My genius is rebuk'd. 


Whoever poſſeſſes high ideas of the 
rights of mankind, of the ſanctity of 
friendſhip, and of the duty we owe to le- 
gal authority; whoever with theſe poſſeſ- 
ſes a heart ſuſceptible of tenderneſs and of 
compaſſion, will have a higher ſenſe of 
injury and injuſtice, than men of colder 
complexions, and leſs ſtrongly impreſſed 
with the importance of ſocial duties. 
Therefore, if a man of uncommon ſenſi- 
bility, adorned with amiable and benefi- 
cent diſpoſitions, miſled by ſome perni- 
cious appetite, commits acts of cruelty 
and oppreſſion, he will be more apt, by 
refleQing on his own conduct, to con- 
ccive the reſentment and indignation it 
excites, than men of a different temper. 
Reflecting on the compaſſion and reſent- 
ment that would have ariſen in his own 
mind, on the view of crimes ſimilar to 


thoſo 
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thoſe he has himſelf perpetrated, he be- 


comes afraid of the puniſhment he would 
himſelf have inflicted. Thus, inſtigated 
by his fears, and, imagining himſelf uni- 
verfally hated, he conceives a ſentiment 
of univerſal hatred: and, as his fears 
are exactly proportioned to his feelings 


and ſenſibility, ſo are his hatred and ma- 


levolence. In like manner, a man of no 
ſenſibility, of little beneficence, and poſ- 
ſeſſing no high idea of ſocial obligation, 
carried by his avarice or his ambition to 
commit acts of injuſtice, and having no 
lively conceptions, from his own feelings, 
of the reſentment he has excited, will, 
conſequently, be leſs afraid of mankind, 
and of courſe, leſs violent in his hatred. 
It follows, that, in the circumſtances of 
having procured undue poſſeſſions by in- 
human means, and of deſiring to preſerve 
them, men of innate ſenſibility will be 
more cruel and ſanguinary than men na- 


turally ſevere, rugged, and inſenfible. 
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May not theſe obſervations unravel a ſeem- 
ing difficulty in the hiſtories of Sylla and 
Auguſtus, of Nero, and of Herod ? Sylla 
and Auguſtus, naturally ſevere, having 
attained the ſummit of their defires, had 
no imaginary apprehenſions of puniſh- 
ment, and ended their days in peace. 
Nero and Herod, naturally of ſoft and a- 
miable diſpoſitions, betrayed by unruly 
paſſions, committed acts of cruelty, were 
conſcious of their crimes, dreaded the 
reſentment they deſerved, and, in order to 
avoid it, became infamous and inhuman. 
By configering Sylla and Auguſtus in this 
hight, ſome extraordinary circumſtances 
in their conduct, much celebrated by 
ſome modern writers, namely, the refig- 
nation of the dictatorſhip by the one, and 
the apparent clemency of the other, after 


he aroſe to the imperial dignity, ſeem di- 
_ veſted of their merit; and, without having 


recourſe to moderate or magnanimous 
ſentiments, may eaſily be explained, as 
| being 
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being perfectly conſonant to the general 
tone of their characters. Sylla reſigned 
the dictatorſhip, without any dread of 
ſuffering puniſhment for his antecedent 
cruelties z not becauſe he had extirpated 
all thoſe he had injured 3 but becauſe his 


ſenſibility, and his power of diſcerning 
moral excellence, being originally languid, 
he felt no abhorrence of his own ferocity; 


and therefore, incapable of conceiving 
how any but real ſufferers ſhould feel or 
reſent his barbarity, he was incapable of 


apprehenſion. Auguſtus, naturally of an 


unfecling temper, committed inhuman ac- 
tions in purſuing the honours he aſpired to; 


and having eſtabliſhed his authority as 


abſolutely and as independently as he 


wiſhed for, he had no ſenſe of his former 


inhumanity, had no regret for the paſt, 


and no fear of the future. Reaſoning on 
the fame principles, we may eafily recon- 


cile ſome appearances of benignity and 


tender affection, in the conduct of Nero 


and 
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and of Herod, to their natural and original 
diſpoſitions. That, in the early part of 
their lives, they diſcovered gentle and be- 
nign affections, is unqueſtioned. But their 
ſubſequent cruelties, and particularly, thoſe 
related by eccleſiaſtical writers, have led 
men, indignant of their crimes, to pro- 
nounce them, in the very ſtructure and 
conſtitution of their minds, monſtrous and 
inbuman. Thus, from exceſſive reſent— 
ment and indignation, we leſſen the enor- 
mity of their guilt, charging that ferocity 
upon nature, which was the effect of their 
own impetuous and ungoverned paſſions. 
Senſibility is in itſelf amiable, and diſ- 
poſes us to benevolence: but, in corrupted 
minds, by infuſing terror, it produces 
hatred and inhumanity. 80 dangerous is 
the dominion of vice, that being eſta- 
bliſhed in the mind, it bends to its bane- 


ful purpoſes even the principles of virtue. 


Lady Macbeth, of a charaQter invariably 
favage, perhaps too ſavage to be a genuine 
repreſentation 
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repreſentation of nature *, proceeds eaſily, 


and without reluctance, to the contrivance 
of the blackeſt crimes. Macbeth, of a 
ſofter temper, and full of the “ milk of 
© human kindneſs,” ſtruggles, and is re- 
luctant. Lady Macbeth encourages and 
incites him. He commits the deed, 
trembles, and 1s filled with horror. Lady 
Macbeth enjoys perfect compoſure, is 
neither ſhocked nor terrified, and reprovee 
him for his fears. 
Why, worthy Thane, 
Do you unbend your noble ſtrength to think 
So brain-ſickly of things ? 


My hands are of your colour, but I ſcorn 
To wear a heart ſo white. 


Macbeth, inſtigated by his apprehen- 
ſons, meditates another act of barbarity. 


Lady Macbeth, ſo far from being afraid 


of conſequences, or from having contrived 
another aſſaſſination, is even ignorant of 
his intentions; but on being informed of 
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Lady Mach. Come on; gentle my lord, 
Sleek o'er your rugged looks ; be bright and jovial 
Among your gueſts to-nizht. 
Macb. O, full of ſcorpions is my mind, dear wife! 
Thou know'ſt that. Banquo, and his Fleance lives. 
Lady Mace, What's to be done? | 
Mach. Be innocent of the knowledge, | 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come, ſceling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pititul day, 
And with thy bloody and inviſible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. 


Macbeth, inſtigated by his terrors, adds 
one act of cruelty to another; and thus, 
inſtead of vanquiſhing his fears, he aug— 
ments them. His agony increaſes, and 
renders him ſtill more barbarous and Git- 


truſt ful. 


There's not a thane of them, but in his houfe 
I keep a tervant fee d.— 
The cattle of Macduff I will ſurpriſe, &c. 
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He, at length, meets with the puniſh- 
ment due to his enormous cruelty. 
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Macdsf. Hail, King ! for ſo thou art. Behold, 
| where ſtands 
Th' uſurper's curſed head. 


Thus, 
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Thus, by conſidering the riſe and pro- 


greſs of a ruling paſhon, and the fatal 
conſequences of its indulgence, we have 
ſhown, how a beneficent mind may be- 
come inhuman: and how thoſe who arc 
naturally of an amiable temper, if they 
ſuter themſelves to be corrupted, will be- 
come more ferocious and more unhappy, 
than men of a conſtitution originally hard 
and unfeeling. The formation of our 
characters depends conſiderably upon our- 
| ſelves; for we may improve, or vitiate, 
N every principle we receive from nature. 
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SECTION- V. 


ON THE 


CHARACTER OF HAMLET. 


| analyzing the mind of Hamlet, I 

ſhall accompany him in his different 
ſituations. I ſhall obſerve the various 
principles of action that govern him in 
various circumſtances; and ſum up the 
whole with a general view of his character. 

In his firſt. appearance, he diſcovers 
grief, averſion, and indignation. Theſe 
emotions are in themſelves indifferent : 
they are neither objects of cenſure nor of 
applauſe : they are of a ſecondary nature, 


and ariſe from ſome antecedent paſſion or 
affection. 
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affection. To judge, therefore, of their 
propriety, we mult examine their motives, 
and the temper or ſtate of mind that pro- 
duces them. For we may grieve for the 
loſs of a vitious gratification, no leſs than 
for thoſe that are virtuous: and we may 
conceive averion at worthy characters, no 
leſs than at their oppoſites. But the grief 
of Hamlet is for the death of a father: he 
entertains averſion againſt an inceſtuous 
uncle, and indignation at the ingratitude 
and guilt of a mother. Grief is paſſive: 
if its object be irretrievably Joſt, it is 
attended with no deſires, and rouſes no 
active principle. After the firſt emotions, 


it diſpoſes us to ſilence, ſolitude, and in- 


action. If it is blended with other pal- 


E tons, its operations will paſs unnoticed, 


loſt in the violence of other emotions, 


though even theſe it may have originally 
excited, and may ſecretiy ſtimulate. Ac- 
cordingly, though ſorrow be manifeſt in 
the features and demeanour of Hamlet, 

F 2 arerſion 
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averſion and indignation are the feelings 
he expreſſes. Averſion not only implies 
diſlike and difapprobation of certain qua- 
| lities, but alſo an apprehenficn of ſuffer— 
ing by their communion ; and, conſe— 
quently, a defire of avoiding them. As 
it ariſes on the view of groveling and ſor- 
did qualities, we treat the character they 
belong to with contempt, rather than with 
indignation, They influence the imagt- 
nation; we turn from them with diſgutt 
and loathing, as if they were capable ct 
tainting us by their contagion ; and, if 
thoſe that poſſeſs them diſcover any ex- 
pectation of our regarding them we are 
offended at their pretenſions. Claudius, 
endeavouring to careſs and flatter Ham- 
let, of whoſe virtues and abilities he is 
afraid, thinks of honouring him by a claim 
of conſanguinity, and 1s replied to with 
{ſymptoms of averſion and deep contempt. 
Yet Hamlet delivers himſelf ambiguoutly, 

inclined 
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inclined to vent his difpleaſure, but un- 
ids to incur ſuſpicion. 


Nut now, my couſin Hamlet, and my ſon— 
Hon 2. A little more than kin, and leſs than kind. 
Ao, How is it, that the clouds ſtill hang on you? 
tian, Not ſo, my lord, I am too much 1'the fun. 


"__ 
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Averion has no reference to any thing 
awiable or reſpectable, Indignation is 
 Gfcrent. It ariſes, as the etymology of 
| the word dere. from the ſenſe of ſome- 
ing unworthy. But the unworthy in 

man ae affects us by contraſt : 
end this contrait is either between the 
E antecedent behaviour, or imagined good 
character of the agent, and the particular 
ſcdions that expoſe him to our preſent 
cenſure; or it is between the merits of a 
ſufferer, and the injuries he ſuſtains. We 
tay, your deed is unworthy, if you act in- 
conſiſtently with your uſual good conduct; 
and that you ſuffer unworthily, if beha— 
ving honourably you are defamed. The 
indignation of Hamlet arifes from both of 
F 2 theſe 
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theſe ſources, both from the merit of his 
father, and from the behaviour of Ger- 
trude. It is, therefore, vehement. But, 
as the circumſtances cf the times render 
it dangerous for him to diſcover his ſenti— 
ments, and the real ſtate of his mind, 


he governs them, as far as the ardour of 


his emotions allows him, and diſguiſes 
their external ſymptoms. His indigna- 
tion labours for utterance ; and his rea- 
ſon ſtrives to reſtrain it. He inveighs 
with keenneſs, but obliquely, againſt the 
inſincerity of Gertrude's ſorrow; and, in 
an indirect, but Ringing manner, oppoles 
ker duty to her actual conduct. 


Seems, Madam? nay, it is; I know not eme. 
'Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 
Nor windy ſuſpiraticn of rorc'd breath, 
No, nor the fruitſul river in the eye, 
Nor the dejected *haviour of the viſage, 
Tagether with all forms, modes, ſhews of grief, 
Thut can denote me truly.— Theſe, indeed, ſeem, 


Fer ey are actions that a man might play: 


But 
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But I have that within, which paſſeth ſnew; 
Theſe, but the trappings, and the ſuits of woe. 


The human mind, poſſeſſed: of diſtin- 
guiſhed faculties, and actuated by various 
principles, is, nevertheleſs, extremely li- 
mited. As the underſtanding is capable 
of attending but to a certain number of 
objects at a time, ſo the heart is never at 
the ſame time influenced by a number of 
violent paſſions. Perhaps there is a greater 
difference in the minds of men, in regard 
to the capacity of the underſtanding, than 
in regard to that of the heart. One man, 
perhaps, may contemplate at the ſame 
moment a wider range of ideas than ano- 
ther, but cannot, at the ſame moment, 
be agitated by a greater number of paſ- 
ſons. It may, indeed, be a queſtion, how 
far the capacity of the underſtanding may 
not influence the paſhons. In governing 
them, it may have ſome effect, as it may 
enable us to contider the object of our 
emotions under different aſpects. For, 

9 4 does 
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does it not often happen, that a partial 
view of an object renders the paſſion it 
excites more violent? Yet, if the ſoul is 
exceedingly moved, our thoughts will not 
ariſe in their natural and common order, 
but will be entirely regulated by the pre- 
ſent paſſion or ſtate of mind. It is a cer- 
tain fact, confirmed by univerſal expe- 
rience, and it may be laid down as an 
important axiom in the ſtudy of human 
nature, that our notions and opinions are 
ever influenced by our preſent temper. 
Happy is the man who 1s often calm and 
diſpaſſionate; who, impelled by no eager 
appctite, nor urged by any reſtleſs affec- 
tion, ſees every object by the unerring 
light of reaſon, and is not impoſed upon 
by the fallacious medium of his deſires. 
Men of a ſuſceptible nature, the prey of 
ſucceſſive emotions, forever happy or mi- 
ſerable in extremes, often capricious and 
inconſiſtent, ought to cheriſh their lucid 
intervals, and dwell upon, and treaſure 

up 
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up in their minds, thoſe maxims of wiſdom 
and of virtue, that, in times of internal 
tumult, may afſuage their diſorder, and 
adminiſter peace to their fouls. In conſe- 
quence of the limited nature of the human 
heart, ever apt to be engroſſed and occupi- 
ed by preſent emotions, and of the power 
of paſhon to enflave the underſtanding, 
and poſſeſs it with notions ſuited to 1ts 
own complexion z the mind of Hamlet, 
violently agitated, and filled with diſplea- 
ing and painful images, loſes all ſenſe 
of felicity; and he even wiſhes for a 
change of being. The appearance 1s won- 
deriul, and leads us to inquire into the 
affections and opinions that could render 
bim fo deſpondent. Tbe death of his 
BY father was a natural evil, and as ſuch he 
endures it. That he is excluded from 
ſucceeding immediately tothe royalty which 
belongs to him, ſeems to affect him 
x lightly; for to vehement and vain ambi- 
lin he appears ſuperior. He is moved 
by 
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by finer principles, by an exquiſite ſenſe 
of virtue, of moral beauty and turpitude. 
The impropriety of Gertrude's behaviour, 
her ingratitude to the memory of her for- 
mer huſband, and the depravity ſhe diſ- 
covers in the choice of a ſucceſſor, afflict 
his ſoul, and caſt him into utter agony. 
Here then is the principle and ſpring of 
all his actions: let us obſerve it cloſely, 


as it excites other feelings and affections, 


unites or contends with him, is inflamed 
as they are inflamed, and governed as 
they are governed, 

It is acknowledged, even by men of cor- 
rupted manners, that there is in human 
nature, a ſupreme, and, in many caſes, a 
powerful principle, that pronounces ſen- 
tence on the conduct of mankind, and, in 
well- regulated tempers, is a ſource of 
anguiſh or of delight. In minds. uncom- 
monly excellent, it is more frequently a 


| fountain of bitter ſuffering, than of im- 


mediate pleaſure. 'This may ſeem a para- 
| dox; 
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dox; but, by reſlecting on the following 
brief obſervations, the diticuity will dif- 
appear. If our ſenſe of virtue is exceed- 
ingly reſined, or, in other words, if our 
ſtandard of moral excellence is exceed- 
ingly elevated, comparing our own conduct 
with this exalted meaſure, and perceiving 
the difference, our joy on acting agree- 
ably to the dictates of reaſon will ſuffer 
abatement. Add to this, that ingenuous 
minds, happy in the conſciouſneſs of their 
integrity, yet afraid of arrogating too 
much honour to themſelves, will diminiſh 
the value of their good actions rather than 
augment it. The ſame delicacy of moral 
ſentiment, the fame elevated idea of per- 


tection, will heighten the miſery of a 


good man, if he accuſes himſelf of any treſ- 
paſs. It is n-t the dread of puniſhment, 
for puniſhment is not always inflicted; 
*t is not the pain of infamy, for wicked 


deeds may be done in ſecret ; but it is the 


rebuke 
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rebuke of an internal cenſor, who will nei- 
ther be flattered nor deceived. 


Oime ſon io ſon io. 

Che giova ch' io non oda e non paventi 

I ditti el mormorar dell folle volgo, 

ON accuſe de ſaggi, oi fieri morſi 

Di troppo acuto o velenoſo dente? 

Se la mia propria conſcienza immonda 

Altamente nel cor rimbomba e mugge. 

IL TokRISMoONDO DELL T A550, 
The man whoſe ſenſe of moral excel- 

lence is uncommonly exquiiite, will find 
it a fource of pleaſure and of pain in his 
commerce with mankind. Sufceptible of 
every moral impreſſion, the diſplay of vir- 
tuous actions will yield him delight, and 
the contrary excite uncafineſs. He will 


not receive that genuine and ſupreme ſe- 


licity in aſſociating with the wealthy and 


the magniſicent, the gay and the loqua- 
cious, if they have nothing in their hearts 


to recommend them, which he will enjoy in 


the ſociety of gentle, benevolent, and en- 
* ſpirits, though they are not the 
favourites 
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favourites of fortune, and have not that 
glitter and falſe brilliancy of intellectual 
endowments, that dazzle without being 
uſeful, yet often recommend men of flen- 
der abilities, and leſs virtue, to the atten= 
tion of mankind. As moral qualities are 
thoſe, principally, that produce and ce— 
ment his attachments, the eſteem he en- 
tertains for his aſſociates will be exactly 
proportioned to their degree of merit. To 
eraſe an eſtabliſhed affection, and ſubſti- 
tute averſion, or even indifference, in its 
ſtead, does unutterable violence to our na- 
ture; and to fee thoſe, for whom we have 
contracted habits of attachment and re- 
gard, act inconſiſtently with their former 
conduct, and appear with diſpoſitions of 
an immoral kind, and fo lay the axe to the 
root of our faireſt friendfhips, overwhelms 
us with cruel anguiſh ; our affliction will 
bear an exact proportion to our former 
tenderneſs, and confequently, to our idea 
of former merit. Add to this, that even 
. a ſlight 


* 
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a ſlight tranſgreſſion in thoſe we eſteem, 
if it is evidently a tranſgreſſion, will affect 
us more ſenſibly than a groſs enormity 
committed by a perſon indifferent to us. 
80 delicate is your affection, and fo refined 


your fenſe of moral excellence, when the 


moral faculty is ſoftened into a tender 
attachment, that the ſanctity and purity 
of the heart you love muſt appear to you 
without a ſtain. The triumph and inward 
Joy of a fon, on account of the ſame and 
the high deſert of a parent, 1s of a nature 
very ſublime and tender. His ſorrow 1s 
no leſs acute and overwhelming, if thoſe, 
united to him by a conneCtion ſo intimate, 
have acted unbecomingly, and have in— 
curred diſgrace. Such is the condition of 
Hamlet. Exquiſitely ſenſible of moral 
beauty and deformity, he diſcerns turpi- 
tude in a parent. , Surpriſe, on a diſcovery 
ſo painſul and unexpected, adds bitter- 
neſs to his ſorrow ; and led, by the ſame 
moral principle, to admire and glory in the 
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high deſert of his father, even this admi- 
ration contributes to his uneaſineſs. 
Averſion to his uncle, ariſing from the 
ſame origin, has a ſimilar tendency, and 
augments his anguifh. All theſe feelings 
and emotions uniting together, are ren- 


dered ſtill more violent, exaſperated by 


his recent interview with the Queen, 
Rruggling for utterance, but reſtrained. 


Agitated and overwhelmed with afflicting 


images, no ſoothing, no exhilarating affec- 
tion can have admiſſion into his heart. 
His imagination is viſited by no viſion of 
happineſs; and he wiſhes for deliverance 
from his afflictions, by being delivered 


from a painful exiſtence. 


O, that this too too ſolid fleſh world melt, 
Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew ! 
Or that the Everlaſting had not fix'd 
His canon 'gainſt ſelf-faughter. O God! O God! 
How weary, ftale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uſes of this world! 
Fie on't ! O fie! *Tis an unweeded garden, 


That grows to ſeed ; things rank, and groſs in nature, 


Polleſs it merely, 
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By giving vent to any paſhon, its vio- 
lence at the time increaſes. Thoſe, for 
inſtance, who expreſs their ſorrow by ſhed- 
ding tears, find themſelves at the inſtant 
of weeping more exceſſively affeQed than 
perſons of a more reſerved and inflexible 
conſtitution. Yet, by thus giving vent to 
their inquietude, they ſind relief, while 
thoſe of a taciturn humour are the vie— 
tims of painful and unabating anxiety : 
and the reaſon is, that the emotion, 
raiſed to its higheſt extreme, can no longer 
continue equally violent, and ſo ſubſides. 
In caies of this nature, that is, when emo- 


tions, by being expreſſed, become exceſ- 


five, the mind paſſes from general reflec- 
tions to minute and particular circum- 


ſtances: and imagination, the plant 


flatterer of the paſſion in power, renders 
theſe circumſtances ſtill more particular, 
and better adapted to promote its vehe- 
mence. In the foregoing lines the reflec- 
tions are general; but, in theſe that fol- 

low, 
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low, they become particular; and the emo- 
tion waxing ſtronger, the imagination, 
by exhibiting ſuitable images, and by iit- 
ting to its purpoſe even the time between 
| | . . 
the death and the marriage, renders 1t 
exceſſive. 
That it ſhould come to this ! 

Bit two months dead ! nav, not fo much; not two! 

So excellent a king, that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a fatyr ! So loving-to my mother, 

That he might not let e'en the winds of heaven 

V tit her face too roughly. 


The emotion grows {ſtill more vehe- 
ment, and overflows the mind with a tide 
of correſponding images. 

Heaven and earth! 

Muſt I remember? Why, the would hang on him, 


As if increaſe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on: and yet, within a month 


Obſerve too, that Hafnlet's indignation 
is augmented gradually, by admiration of 
his father, So excellent a king; by ab- 
horrence of Claudius, That was, to this, 

G Hyperion 
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Hyperion to a ſatyr;* and, finally, by 
a ſtinging reflection on the Queen's in- 
conſtancy : 


Why, ſhe would hang on him, 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on : and yet, within a month— 


This affects him ſo ſeverely, that he 
{4rives to obliterate the idea: 


Let me not think on't— 


By this effort he loſes ſight, ſor a mo- 
ment, of the particular circumſtances that 
gave him pain. The impreſhon, however, 
is not entirely effaced ; and he expreſſes i 
by a general reflection. 


Frailty, thy name is woman ! 


This expreſſion is too refined and art! 
ficial for a mind ſtrongly agitated : yet, 
it agrees entirely with juſt ſuch a degree 
of emotion and penſiveneſs, as diſpoſes us 
to moralize. Conſidered as the language 
of a man violently affected, it is impro 
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per: conſidered in relation to what goes 
before and follows after, it appears per- 
fectly natural. Hamlet's laboured com- 4 
poſure is imperfect; it is exceedingly P 
tranſient; and he relapſes into deeper an- 

guiſh, Though he turned aſide from a | 
painful idea, he was unable to remove the : 
impreſſion, or vary in any conſiderable 
degree his ſtate of mind. The impreſhon 
remained, and reſtored the idea in its full- 
eſt vigour, 


A little month; or ere thoſe ſhnes were old, 
With which ſhe follow'd my poor f:ther's body, 
I. ke Niobe, all tears—Why, the, even ſhe— 
O heaven ! a beaſt, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Would bavemourn'dlonger—married with my uncle, 
My father's brother; but no more like my father | 


han I to Hercules: 6 
It is alſo obſervable, that, in conſe— | 
quence of the increaſing violence of his | 


emotion, the time ſo dexterouſly dimi- | 
niſhed from two moi.ths, to alittle month, | 
and to even lefs than a little month, 1s 
175 . G:2 rendered 
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rendered as it were viſible by alluſions 
and circumſtances ſo ſtriking, as to have 
in themſelves a powerful tendency to 


Fre yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 


ſtimulate and augment his anguiſh. 


Or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 
With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, &c. 


And again: 


Within a month— 


Had left the fluſhing on her gauled eyes— 
She married ! 


The criſis of his agitation heightened 
to its extremity, is ſtrongly marked in the 
following exclamation: 
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Oh, moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt. 
With ſuch dexterity to inceftuous ſheets. 
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The obſervation following immediately 
after, is that of a mind reflecting with 


jome compoſure, on effects and conſe- 


guences. 


It is not, nor it cannot come to good. | 
Hamlet 
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Hamlet in his retirement, expreſſes his 
agony without reſerve, and by giving it 
utterance he receives relief. In public he 
reſtrains it, and welcomes his friends with 
that eaſe and affability which are the reſult 
of poliſhed manners, good ſenſe, and hu- 
manity. His converſation, though fami- 
liar, is graceful : yet, in his demeanour, 


we diſcover a certain air of penſiveneſs and 


ſolemnity, ariſing naturally from his in- 
ternal trouble. 


Ilon. Hail to your Lordſhip ! 
Ham. J am glad to ſee you well; 
Horatio,—or I do forget myſelf ? 
Hr. The ſame, my Lord, and your poor ſervant 
ever. 
Ham. Sir, my good friend; I'll change that name 
with you. 1 
And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio? 
Marcellus 1 _ 
Mar, My good Lord 
Ham, I am very glad to fee you; good-even, Sir. 
— ut what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg? 
Hon. A truant diſpoſition, good my Lord. 
Ilm. I would nat hear your enemy ſay ſo; 
Nor ſhall yqu do mine ear, that violence, 
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To make it truſter of your own report 

Againſt yourſelf. I know, you are no truant. 

But what is your affair in Elſenour ? 

We'll teach you to drink deep, ere you depart. 
Hor. My Lord, I came to ſee your father's funeral. 


ther's funeral, he cannot eaſily command 
himſelf: and, repoſing confidence in the 
N loyalty of his friend, he does not entirely 
| diſguiſe his emotion. He corrects it, how- 
ever; and avoiding any appearance of 
violence or of extravagance, he expreſſes 
himſelf with humour, 


| 
| 
| On a ſubject ſo intereſting as his fa- 
| 


J pray thee, do not mock me, fellow ſtudent ; 
I think, it was to ſee my mother's wedding. 

Hor. Indeed, my Lord, it follow'd hard upon. 

Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral bak'd meats 
Did coldly furniſh-forth the marriage tables. 


| Yet he is too violently agitated to pre- 
ſerve, uniformly, the charaCter of a cheer- 
ful ſatiriſt. He becomes ſerious. 


Would I had met my deareſt foe in heaven, 
Or ever I-had ſeen that day, Horatio. 5 
| $54 Having 
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Having expreſſed himſelf ſtrongly, and 
poſſeſſing a delicate ſenſe of propriety, he 
thinks it neceſſary to explain the cauſe. 
About to preface it with an account of 
his father, he mentions him: 


My father— 


The idea ftrikes his mind with a ſudden 
and powerful impulſe: he pauſes: for- 
gets his intention of explaining himſelf to 
Horatio: the image of his father poſſeſ- 
ſes him: and, by the moſt ſolemn and 
ſtriking apoſtrophe that ever poet invented, 
he impreſſes it on his audience. 


Mlethinks I ſee my father 
Hor. O where, my Lord? 
Ham, In my mind's eye, Horatio. 


Returning from his reverie, he men— 
tions his character to Horatio, not by a 
particular detail, but in a ſummary man- 
ner, as if it were the reſult of a prece- 
ding enumeration. Horatio, aſtoniſhed at 
his abſtracted aſpect and demeanour, and 
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having imagined that he ſaw the appati- 
tion which he had himſelf beheld, by a 
natural and eaſy tranſition, makes mention 


of the ghoſt. 


Thy. I ſaw him once, he was a goodly king. 
Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I ſhall not look upon his like again. 
Hor. My Lord, I think, I ſaw him yeſternight, &c. 


The whole of this ſcene between Ham- 
let and his friends is maſterly and affect- 


ing. Hamlet, exceedingly moved, expreſſes 


amazement: yet he utters nothing ver- 
boſe and extravagant, nor any violent ex- 
clamation of wonder. The narration is 


ſimple, and the dialogue eaſy. Though 


the prince can entertain no doubt of the 
veracity of his friends, he is not credu- 
lous: and he queſtions them very mi- 
nutely concerning the circumſtances of 
the prodigy. His inquiries indicate ex- 
treme uneaſineſs, and even ſuſpicion con- 
cerning his ſather's death: yet he mode- 
rates his apprehenſions, and will not in- 

dulge 
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dulge his ſuſpicion, till, by the teſtimony 
of his ſenſes, he is aſſured of the fact. 


I'll watch to- night; perchance, twill walk again. 


cannot quit this admirable ſcene, with- 
out remarking the ſuperiority of a natu— 
ral, ſimple, and unaffected dialogue to 
the vanity of figurative and elaborate die- 
tion. It has been of late inſinuated, that 
poetical genius is on the decline, and that, 
if modern dramatic writers abound in de- 
clamation and artificial ornament, inſtead 
of the language of nature, it is owing to 
the languor and ſterility of their inven- 
tion. May not the cauſe be different? Are 
we conſident, if there was exhibited to us 
a genuine repreſentation of human paſ- 
ſions and manners, conveyed in artleſs 
unaffected language, that we ſhould com- 
ply with the admonitions of nature, and 
applaud as our feelings dictate? Are we 
confident that the pride of learning and 
the vanity of poſſeſing critical diſcern- 

. ment, 
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ment, do not impoſe on our better judg- 
ment, and that we are not more atten- 
tive to the harmony of a period, than to 
the happy utterance of an ardent paſſion * 

Hamlet, in ſome of the foregoing paſ- 
ſages, betrays ſuſpicion, But ſuſpicion is 
not natural to a humane and ingenuous 
temper. Is it, therefore, a blemiſh, or 
the reſult of an amiable diſpoſition infiu- 
enced by a ſenſe of virtue ? 

It is a property of the imagination, when 
governed by any paſſion or opinion, to fol- 
low the impulſe it has received, and to 
diminiſh or aggrandize any object not per- 
feally known to us, according to the 
judgment we may have formed of it. 
Under the influence of fear, men, tainted 
with ſuperſtition, people darkneſs and the 
night with ſpectres, and terrify and tor- 
ment themſelves with imaginary danger, 
If we are threatened with any unuſual ca- 
lamity, the nature and extent of which is 
unknown to us, governed by our terrors, 

we 
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we render its ſtature gigantic: but, if ac- 
tuated by an intrepid ſpirit, we brave and 
undervalue it; approaching to temerity 
and overweening confidence, we are apt 
to leſſen it beyond its real fize. If a man 
of plauſible manners, dexterous ia difplay- 
ing his genius and underſtanding, ſecures 
your eſteem, and an opinion of his being 
endowed with uncommon abilities, you 
ſet no limits to his capacity, and, imagi- 
ning him wiſer and more ingenious than 
he really is, you are almoſt led to revere 
him. To explain the cauſe of theſe ap- 
pearances is difficult: yet a conjecture 
may be hazarded. If we think attentive- 
ly on any ſubject, a number of ideas ariſe 
in our minds concerning it. Theſe ideas 
are of qualities and properties which may 
belong to it, or of the relations it may have 
to other objects, but of which we have no 
actual evidence; yet we cannot neg:= 
tively aſfirm that they do not belong to 
it; on the contrary, if they are agreeable 

| to 
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to its nature and circumſtances, their 
fpontaneous appearance in our minds, as 
connected with it, affords a preſumption 
that they really exiſt. Our belief, though 
not abſolutely contrmed, is yet ſwayed 
by a plauſible probability; and what 
ſtrengthens it ſtill the more, is a re- 
flection on the narrowneſs of our powers, 
and the imperfection of our ſenſes. We 
reaſon from analogy, and think it impoſ- 
fible that an object ſhould be ſo complete- 
ly known to us, as that we can pronounce 
with certainty that we are intimately ac- 
quainted with the whole of its ſtructure; 
and that qualities agreeing perfectly with 
its nature do not reſide in it, merely be- 


Cauſe we do not diſcern them. As we are 


naturally prone to action, a ſtate of dubic- 


ty and ſuſpenſe is ever accompanied with 


uneaſineſs; we bear uncertainty with re- 
luctance; we mult be reſolved; and if we 
cannot prove a negative, even a {light pro- 
bability will influence. our belief. There- 

3 ſore, 
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fore, ſince ideas of correſponding quali- 


ties and relations do arife, and engage the 
attention of our judging faculty, we ſel- 


dom heſitate, but aſcribe them 1imme- 


diately to the cauſe or object of our emo- 
tion. According to the vivacity of the 
idea, will be the energy of its impreſſion ; 
and, according to the force of the impreſ- 
hon, will be our eagerneſs to decide. But 
the vivacity of the idea depends on the 
ſtrength of the exciting paſhon ; therefore, 
proportioned to the vehemence of the paſ- 
ſon, will be our credulity and proneneſs to 
be convinced. It is alſo manifeſt, that, if 
any object is naturally difficult to be ap- 
prehended, and is fo complex or delicate 
as to elude the acuteneſs of our diſcern- 
ment, or the intenſeneſs of our inquiry, 
we ſhall be more liable to error in caſes 
of this nature, than in thoſe things that 
we perceive diſtinctly. Admiring the 
man of abilities, we cannot define with 
| accuracy the preciſe boundaries of his 
genius; 


? 
ö 
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genius; our imaginations give him energies 


additional to thoſe he exhibits; and it is 
agreeable to our opinion: of his endow- 
ments, and conſonant to our preſent tem- 


per, to believe him more eminent than he 


really is. We are apt to judge in the fame 
manner of the qualities of the heart. To 


the man who amazes us by ſome feat of 


perſonal bravery, we aſcribe every heroic 
virtue, though he may have never difplay- 
ed them: and we pronounce liberal, ge- 
nerous, and diſintereſted, the man who 
furpriſes us by ſome unexpected benel:- 
cence. On the ſame principles, thoſe who 
excite our indignation by their ungratc- 
ful or inhuman conduct, are ſuppoſed to 
have trampled on every moral obligation; 
and we load them not only with the infa- 
my of the crime they have committed, 
but with that of the crimes of which we 


believe them capable. The fize and co- 


lour, fo to expreſs myſelf, of the imagi— 
nary qualities in this manner. attributed 
0 | fi 
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to any object, will correſpond exactly to 
the violence of the preſent emotion, or 
the obſtinacy of our opinion. If our ſenſe 
of virtue 1s exceedingly delicate, our in- 
dignation and abhorrence of vice will be 
of proportioned vehemence ; and, accord- 
ing to their vehemence, will be the atro- 
city of the indefinite imaginary qualities 
aſcribed to the object of our abhorrence. 
If thoſe whoſe conduct we cenſure or la- 
ment were formerly eſteemed by us, ſur- 
priſe and ſorrow for our diſappointment, 


and indignation at a change ſo unexpect- 


ed, will augment the violence of our 
emotion, and ſo magnify their offences. 
Hence friendſhip, changed by neglect or 
ingratitude into indifference, grows inte 
a hatred of all others the moſt virulent 
and full of rancour. It is not wonderiul, 


therefore, nor inconſiſtent with amiable | 
and kind affections, that Hamlet, moved 


by an exquiſite ſenſe of virtue and proprie- 


ty, ſhocked and aſtoniſned at the ingra- 


titude 
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titude and guilt of Gertrude, whom he 
had revered and believed incapable of any 
blemiſh, ſhould become apprehenſive of 
the total degeneracy of her nature, and 
harbour ſuſpicions concerning bis father's 
death, To theſe ſufpicions, the ſudden- 
nefs of the event, the extraordinary and 
myſterious circumſtances attending it, to- 
gether with the character of the preſent 
king, give abundant colour. Hence, with 
a heart full of agony, prepared for the 
evidence, and willing to receive it, he 
exclaims, 
AY is not well! 
J doubt ſome foul play. 

Had Hamlet been more indifferent in 
his regard to propriety and moral obliga- 
tion, he would have entertained leſs 
eſteem for his father, leſs averſion at Clau- 
dius, and leſs diſpleaſure at the haſty nup- 


tials of Gertrude: he would have enter- 


tained no ſuſpicion, nor have given way 
to reſentment: wholtely void of anxiety, 
| | and 
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and vexed by no uneaſy reflection, he 
would have enjoyed the happineſsgof bis 
exalted ſtation. The obſervation is pain- 
ful: it infers, that the union between vir— 
tue and happineſs, - ſo highly vaunted of by 
many moraliſts, is not ſo independent of 
external incidents as their theories would 
repreſent. 

Shakeſpeare was abundantly capable of 
exhibiting the progreſs of ſuſpicion in the 
mind of Hamlet till it was ripened into 
belief. Yet he proceeds in a different 
manner; and confirms his apprehenſions 
by a teſtimony, that, according to the pre- 
judices of the times, could not eaſily be re- 
ſuted. In this he acted judiciouſly : the 
difficulty was worthy of the interpoſition. 
Beſides it was an interpoſition perfectly 
agreeable to the religious opinions of an 
unenlightened people: and afforded an 
opportunity of enriching the drama with a 
very awful and pathetic incident. The 
ghoſt of Hamlet, even in nations where 

H * philoſophy 
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philoſophy flouriſhes, and in periods the 
leatt addicted to ſuperſtition, will forever 
terrify and appal. | 


I am thy father's ſpirit ; | 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night, 
And, for the day, confin'd to faſt in fires, 

Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 
Are burnt and purg'd away. But that I am forbie 

To tell the fecrets of my priſon-houſe, 

I could atale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 

Would harrow up thy ſoul ; freeze thy young blood; 

Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their ſpheres; 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to ſtand on end 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine: 

But this eternal blazon mult not be 

To ears of fleſh and blood, —Lift ! lit 1 oh liſt! 
It thou didſt ever thy dear father love, &c. 


The awful horror excited by the ſore- 
going paſſage, is accompliſhed by ſimpli- 
city of expreſſion, and by the * uncertain- 
ty of the thing deſcribed. The deſcrip- 
tion is indirect; and, by exhibiting a pic- 
ture of the effects, an actual view of the 


* Burke on the ſublime and beautiful. 
: rea 
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real object would neceſſarily produce in 
the ſpeCtator, it affects us more ſtrongly 
than by a poſitive enumeration of the molt 
dreadful circumſtances. The imagination 
left to her own inventions, overwhelmed 
with obſcurity, travels far into the regions 
of terror, into the abyſſes of fiery and un- 
fathomable darkneſs. | 
The condition of Hamlet's mind be- 
comes ſtill more curious and intereſting. 
His ſuſpicions are confirmed, aud beget 
reſentment. Conceiving defigns of pu- 
niſhment, conſcious of very violent per- 
turbation, perceiving himſelf already ſuſ- 
pected by the King, afraid leſt his aſpect, 
geſture, or demeanour ſhould betray him, 
and knowing that his projects mult be con- 
ducted with ſecrecy, he reſolves to con- 
ceal himſelf under the diſguiſe of madneſs, 


Swear, as before, never, ſo help you mercy ! 
How ſtrange or odd ſoe'er I bear myſelf, 
As I, perchance, hereafter ſhall think meet 
To put an antic diſpoſition on, 
That you, at ſuch time ſeeing me, never ſhall 
H 2 (With 
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(With arms encumber'd thus, or this head-ſhake, 
Or by pronouncing of ſome doubttul phraſe, 
As, well, well, —we know ;—or, we could, aid if we: 
would ; — 
Or, if awe tft 10 ſpeak ;—or, there be, an if there might; 
Or ſuch ambiguous giving out) denote | 
That you know aught of me. 


As it 1s of ſignal conſequence to him to 
have the rumour of his madneſs believed 
and propagated, he endeavours to render 
the counterfeit ſpecious. There is nothing 
that reconciles men more readily to be- 
lieve in any extraordinary appearance than 
to have it accounted for. A reaſon of this 
kind is often more plauſible and impoſing 
than many forcible arguments, particular- 
ly if the theory or hypotheſis be of our 
own invention. Accordingly, Hamlet, 
the more eaſily to deceive the King and 
his creatures, and to furniſh them with an 


explication of his uncommon deportment, 


_ praQtiſes his artifice on Ophelia. 


Oph. Alas, my Lord, I have been ſo affrighted! 


0. 


Pol. With what ? 
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Oh. My Lord, as I was ſewing in my cloſet, 
Lord Hamlet—with his doublet all unbrac'd, 
No hat upon his head, his ſtockings foul'd, 
Ungarter'd, &c. 
And with a look ſo piteous in purport, 
As if he had been looſed out of hell, 
To ſpeak of horrors; he comes before me. 
Pol. Mad for thy love ? 
Oph. My Lord, 1 do nt know; 
But, truly, I do fear it, f 
Pol. What ſaid he? | 
Obb. He took me by the wriſt, and held me hard 
Then goes he to the length of all his arms; 
And, with his other hand, thus o'er his brow, 
He falls to ſuch peruſal of my face, 
As he would draw it, &c. 
Pol. This is the very ecſtaſy of love, 
Whoſe violent property foredoes itſelf, 
And leads the will to deſperate undertakings, &c. 


There is no change in his attachment, 
unleſs in fo far as other paſhons of a vio- 
lent and unpleaſing character have aſſu- 
med a temporary influence. His affection 
is permanent. Nor ought the pretended 
rudeneſs and ſeeming inconſiſtency of his 
vehaviour to be at all attributed. to incon- 
H 3 ; ſtaney 
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ſtancy or an intention to inſult. Engagci 
in a dangerous enterpriſe, agitated by im- 
petuous emotions, defirous of concealing 
them, and, for that reaſon, feigning his un- 
derſtanding diſordered; to confirm and 
publiſh this report, ſeemingly ſo hurtful 
to his reputation, he would act in direct 
oppoſition to his former conduct, and in- 
conſiſtently with the genuine ſentiments 
and affections of his foul. He would ſeem 
frivolous when the occaſion required him 
to be ſedate : and, celebrated for the wiſ- 
dom and propriety of his conduct, he 
would aſſume appearances of improprie— 
ty : full of honour and affection, he would 
ſeem inconſiſtent: of elegant and agree- 
able manners, and poſſeſſing a compla- 
cent temper, he would put on the fem- 
blance of rudeneſs. To Ophelia he would 
ſhew diſlike and indifference ; becauſe a 
change of this nature would be, of all 
others, the moſt remarkable, and becauſe 
his. affection for her was paſſionate and 

BR ſincere. 
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ſincere. Of the ſincerity and ardour of 
his regard he gives undoubted evidence. 
I 10y*'d Ophelia: forty thouſand brothers 

Could not, with all their quantity of love, 

Make up my ſum. 

The tendency of indignation, and of 
furious and inflamed reſentment, is to in- 
dict puniſhment on the offender. But, if 
teſentment is ingrafted on the moral #a- 
calty, and grows from it, its tenor and 
conduct will be different: in its firſt 
emotion it may breathe exceſſive and im- 
mediate vengeance; but ſentiments of 
jaſtice and propriety interpoſing, will arreſt 
2nd ſuſpend its violence. An ingenuous 
mind, thus agitated by powerful and con— 
tending principles, exceedingly tortured 
and perplexed, will appear heſitating and 
undetermined. Thus the vehemence of 
the vindictive paſſion will by delay ſuf- 
fer abatement; by its own ardour it will 
be exhauſted; and our natural and habi- 
tuated propenſities will reſume their influ- 
HA encv. 
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ence. 2 continue in ſon of the 
heart till the mind repoſes and recovers 
vigour ;. and, if the conviction of injury 
ſtill remains, and if our reſentment ſeems 
juſtified by every amiable principle, by 
reaſon and the ſentiments of mankind, it 
will return with power and authority, 
Should any unintended incident awaken 
our ſenſibility, and diſpoſe us to a ſtate 
of mind favourable to the influences and 
operations of ardent and impetuous paſſions, 
our reſentment will reviſit us at that pre- 
eiſe period, and turn in its favour, and 
avail itſelf of every other ſentiment and 
affection. The mind of Hamlet, weary 
and exhauſted by violent agitation, con- 
tinues doubtful and undecided, till his 
ſenſibility, excited by a theatrical exhib!- 
tion, reſtores to their authority his indig- 
nation and deſire of vengeance. Still 
however, his moral principles, the ſu— 
preme and governing powers of his conſti- 


tution, conducting thoſe paſſions -which 
they 
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they ſeem to juſtify and excite, determine 
him again to examine his evidence, or en- 


deavour, by additional circumſtances, to 
have it ſtrengthened. 


Oh, what a rogue and peaſant flave am I! 
Is it not monſtrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 
Could force his ſoul fo to its OWN conceit, 
ſhat, from her working, all his viſage wan'd ; 
Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in's aſpect, | 
A broken voice, and his whole function ſuiting, 
With forms, to his conceit ? and all for nothing ? 
For Hecuba ! 
What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he ſhould weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue ſor paſſion, 
That I have? He would drown the ſtage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid ſpeech, 


Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 
The very faculty of ears and eyes. 

* et, 1 ſay, nothing : no, not for a king, 
Upon whoſe property, and mott dear life, 
A damn'd defeat was made.— 

I have heard, _ | | 

That guilty creatures, fitting at a play, 
Have by the very cunning of the ſcene 
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Been ſtruck ſo to the ſoul, that preſently 

They have proclaim'd their malefactions. 

1 have theſe players 

Play ſomething like the murder of my father 

Before mine uncle. T'll obſerve his looks : 

'I] tent him to the quick; if he but blench, 

know my courſe, The ſpirit, that 1 have ſec, 

May be the devil; and the devil hath power 

To aſſume a pleaſing ſhape ; yea, and, perhape. 
Ont of my weakneſs, and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with ſach ſpirits) 

Ahnſes me to damn me. I'll have grounds 

tore relative than this, 


Reſolving to carry his project into exe 
cution, he conducts himſelf with hi 
uſual candour and underſtanding. In an 
affair ſo difficult and ſo important, he 
does not confide in his own obſervations ; 
but, in order to have his judgment rec- 
bified, in caſe of error, and to have his re- 
lentment tempered, in caſe of violence, 
he imparts his intention to Horatio. 
Hamlet, 


The expectancy and roſe of the fair ſtate, 
The glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of ſorm, 
| x knew 
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knew the ſanctity of friendſhip, its uſes, 
and its importance. His friend was not 
merely the partner of his amufements, to 
be his aſlociate in his pleaſures, and to 
cheriſh his vanity by adulation : he was 
a friend to counſel and aſſiſt him in doubt- 
ful emergencies, to 1mprove his heart, 
and correct his judgment. The qualities 
that diſtinguiſh Horatio, and render him 
worthy of the eſteem of Hamlet, are not 
affluence, nor pageantry, nor gay accom- 


piſhments, nor vivacity, nor even wit, 


and uncommon genius, too often allied 


to an impetuous temper; he is diſtin- 


guiſned by that equanimity and indepen- 
dence of ſoul which ariſe from governed 
and corrected paſſions, from a found and 
diſcerning judgmeat. 


Horatio, thou art en as juſt a man, 
As &er my converſation cop'd withal. 
Hor. Oh my dear Lord 
Ham. Nay, do not think 1 flatter : 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue haſt, but thy good ſpirits, 
To 
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To feed and cloath thee ? 

Doſt thou hear? 

Since my dear ſoul was miſtreſs of her choice, 
And could of men diſtinguiſh, her election 
Hath ſeal'd thee for herſelf : for thou haſt beer. 
As one, in ſuffering all, that ſuffers nothing ; 
A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Haſt ta'en with equal thanks.“ 

Give me that man 

That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 
Tn my heart's core, ay, in- my heart of heart, 
As I do thee. 


Hamlet, by means of a dramatic exhi- 
bition, into which he had introduced the 
repreſentation of his father's murder, ha- 
ving aſſured himſelf of the guilt of Clau- 
dius by his emotions, has no longer any 
doubt concerning the propriety of his re- 
ſentment. If we are eagerly intereſted in 
any purſuit, whether of an end, or of a 
mean by which ſome end may be accom- 
pliſhed, our ſucceſs is ever attended with 
joy, even when the end we are purſuing 
is in itſelf a foundation of forrow, It fre- 

In quem manca ruit ſemper fortuna. Hon. 


quently 
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quently happens too, if anger or reſent- 
ment have taken poſſeſſion of the ſoul, and 
have excited a deſire of vengeance; and 
if there is yet ſome uncertainty concern- 
ing the reality or groſſneſs of the injury 
we have received, that, till reflection ope- 
rates, we are better pleaſed to have our 
ſuſpicions confirmed, and our reſentment 
gratiſied, than to be convicted of an error, 
and ſo be delivered from a painful paſſion. 
Hamlet, pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his 
project, though its iſſue juſtified his re- 
ſentment, diſcovers gaiety, the natural 
expreſſion and ſign of joy. 


Why, let the ſtrucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play : 

For {ome muſt watch, white ſome muſt ſleep; 
So runs the world away. | 


No ſcene was ever better imagined than 
that where Roſincrantz and Guildenſtern 
accolt the Prince: the creatures of Clau- 
dius, and, inſtigated by the Queen, they 
are employed as ſpies upon Hamlet. He 

perceives 
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perceives it, and treats them with deſerved 
contempt: in ſuch a manner, however, 
as to conceal, as much as poſlible, the 
real ſtate of his mind. Yet he is tcazed 
with their importunity. The tranſient 
gaiety of his humour, as it proceeded from 
a tranſient cauſe, is ſoon diſſipated, and is 
ſucceeded by reflections on his condition, 
His anger and reſentment are inflamed; 
and, indignant that the unworthy engines 
of a vile uſurper ſhould be thought capable 
of inſnaring him, he confounds them, by 
ſhewing them he had penetrated their 
deſign, and overwhelms them with the 
ſupercilious dignity of his diſpleaſure. 
. Ham, Will you play upon this pipe? 

Gul, My Lord, I cannot. 

Ham. I pray you. 

&uil, Believe me, I cannot. 

Han, I do beſeech you. 

Guil. T know no touch of it, my Lord, 

Ham. *Tis as eaſy as lying. Govern theſe ventages 
with your fingers and thumb, give it breath wich 
your mouth, and it will. difeourſe moſt. eloquent 

muſic. Look you, theſe are the ftops, 
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4il, Bat theſe cannot TI command to any utta- 
rance of harmony; I have not the ſkill. 


Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing 
you make of me? you would play upon me; you 
would ſeem to know my ſtops ; you would pluck out 
the heart of my myſtery; you would ſound me from 
my loweſt note to the top of my compaſs : and there 
is much muſic, excellent voice, in this little organ, 
Jet cannot you make it ſpeak. Why, doyouthink, 
that I am eaſter to be play'd on than a pipe ? 


The King, alarmed by the conſciouſ- 
neſs of his guilt, and rendered wary by 
the ſuſpicions naturally accompanying the 
iread of puniſhment, becomes exceedingiy 
apprehenſive of the deſigns of Hamlet. 
Accordingly, he engages his mother to 
queſtion him, to ſift his ſoul, and detect 
him. Roſincrantz and Guildenſtern invite 
him to the conference. They are followed 
by another engine, who, with all the 
ſawning and ſelf-ſufficiency of a courtier, 
grown gray in adulation and paltry cun- 
ning, endeavours, by aſſentation, to ſecure 
his confidence, and ſo elicit his ſecret pur- 

_ pole, 
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poſe. Hamlet, fretted and exaſperated 
with a treatment ſo ill ſuited to his ſent] 
ments and underitanding, receives him 
with contempt; he endeavours to impoſe 
aon him the belief of his madneſs, but can 
hardly bridle his indignation. 


Fol. My Lord, the Queen would ſpeak with you, 
and preſently. 

Ilm. Do you ſee yonder cloud, that's almoſt in ſhays 
of a camel ? 

Pol. By the maſs, and its like a coat indeed ! & 


The perfidy and guilt of Claudius are 
now unqueſtioned. All the circumſtance 
of the murder are ſtamped indelibly on the 
imagination of Hamlet. Yet, though 
vehemently incenſed, the gentle and af 
fectionate principles of his nature preſerve 
their influence, and to the unhappy Ger 
trude he w ill not be inbuman. His cha 
racter, in this particular, is finely diſtin 
guiſhed from the Oreſtes either of Sopho 
cles or of Euripides. His gentleneſs 1 is fat 


.more natural, and renders him more ami 
* „ 8 . " abit 
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ble and more efteemed*. His violent 
Jeeſentment againſt his uncle is contraſted, 
na very ſtriking manner, with the warn- 
Jas of bis moral faculty, and the tender- 
ness of his affection. 


Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When chur: Be ards yawn, and hell itfelf breathes out 
Contagion to this world, New could I drink hot 
blood, | 
And do ſuch bitter buſinefs as the day 
Vould grixe to look on. Soft; now to my mother 
O heart, loſe not thy nature; le: not ever 
The ſcul of Nero eater this frm boſom: 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural: 
Iwill ſpeak daggers to hier, but uſe none. 


The ſcene between the Queen and 
Hamlet has been highly celebrated, and 


* In favour of Oreſtes, it may, however, be argued, 
bhat he was compelled to put Clytemneſtra to death by 
1M *ciigious motives and the voice of the oracle: Hamlet; 
a the contrary, was deterred by 2 fimilzr authority 
from conceiving vengeance againft the Queen, and was 
Varned by the ghoſt, | 

Not to contrive againſt his 3 aught. 


5 } 1 cannot 
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cannot fail, even though leſs advantageouſly 
repreſented than by a Garrick and: : 
Pritchard, to agitate every audience. The 
time, © the very witching time of night, 
and the ſtate of Hamlet's mind, when he 
could drink hot blood, and do ſuch 
© bitter buſineſs as the day would quake to 
© look on,“ prepare us for this important 
conference. The ſituation, that of a ſon 
endeavouring to reclaim a parent, is ex. 
ceedingly intereſting. All the ſentiments 
and emotions are animated, and expreſhve 
of character. In the Queen we diſcern | 
the confidence of a guilty mind, that, Wi | 
by the artifices of ſelf-deceit, has put to 
ſilence the upbraidings of conſcience. Well x 
diſcern in her the dexterity of thoſe per- 
verted by evil habits, to abuſe their ownW , 
underſtandings, and conceal from them-W 
ſelves their blemiſhes. We alfo perceire te 
in her the anguith and horror of a mind c. 
appalled and confounded by the conſciouſ: q; 
neſs of its depravity, aud its eager folic; 
tude 
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tude to be reſcued, by any means, from 
the perſecuting and painful feeling. Ham- 
let, full of affection, ſtudies to ſecure her 
. tranquillity : and, guided by moral prin- 
ciples, he endeavours to eſtabliſh it on the 
foundation of virtue, Animated by every 
generous and tender ſentiment, and con- 
vinced of the ſuperior excellence and dig- 
nity of an unblemiſhed conduct, he can— 
not bear that thoſe who are dear to him 
ſhould be depraved. It is to gratiſy this 
amiable temper, that he labours to renew, 
in the miſguided Gertrude, a ſenſe of 


honour and cf merit, to turn her atten- | 


tion, without ſubterfuge or diſguiſe, on 
her own behaviour; and fo reſtore her ta 
her former fame. He adminiſters his me- 
© dicine with reluctance: it is harſh, but 
the diſeaſe is deſperate. It is not ſuitable 
to the agitated ſtate of his mind, to enter 


ſedately into a formal and argumentative 


diſcuſſion of the impiety and immorality 
of her conduct: he mentions theſe in a 
1 2 ſummary 
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ſummary manner; and, following the im- 
pulſe of his own mind, he ſpeaks the lan- 
guage of ſtrong emotion, addreſſes her 
feelings, and endeavours to convey into 
her heart ſome portion of the indignation 
with which he is himſelf inflamed, 


Look here upon this picture, and on this; 
The counterfeit preſentment of two brothers. 
See, what a crace was ſeated on this brow : 
Hyperion's curls ; the front of Jove himſelf ; 
An eye, like Wars, to threaten or command ; 
A ſtation, like the heraid Mercury, 
New-ligluied on a heaven-Kiiling hill; 
A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 
To give the world aſfurance of a man: 
This aas your huiband. Lock you now, what follows; 
Here is your haſband ; like a mildew'd ear, 
Blaſting his wholeſome brother. Have you eyes? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
And batten on this moor? Ha! have you eyes ? 


The contraſt in theſe lines co-operating 
with other cauſes, has a very ſtriking ef- 
feat. The tranſition from admiration to 
abhorrence, in a remarkable degree, 

þ -: bY 
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heightens the latter. Hamlet dwells mi- 
nutely on every circumſtance of his fa- 
ther's character: but, paſſing from that 
to the picture of Claudius, his perturba— 
tion is vigbly augmented; his indignation 
and abhorrence are almoſt too exccilive 
for utterance; and the difference between 
the two characters appearing to him to 
manifeſt as to render a particular illuſtra— 
tion needleſs, he reflects with ſeverity 
on tirat woful perverſion of mind which 
blunted the feciings and perceptions of 
Gertrude. 


* 


You cannot call it, love; for, at your age, 
The key-Jay in the blood is tame, it's humble, 
And waits upon the; ju 'gment; and what judgment. 
Would ſtep from this to thus? | 


He convinces her of her guilt : but ſo 
ſallacious and fo impoſing are evil habits, 
that, in ſpite of her recent conviction, ſhe 
would yield Hertel to their ſuggeſtions: 
by ſuppoſing her ſon diſordered, The 
would leſen the authority of his argu- 

13 ment, 
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| ment, and ſo relapſe. Hamlet, perceiving 
| the workings of her invention, and anxious 
| for her recovery, touches the diſtempered 
part of her ſoul with a delicate and ſkill- 
ful hand: he infuſes ſuch golden in- 
ſtruction, and diſcovers ſuch penetration 
and knowledge of human nature, as would 
have dignified a philoſopher. He tempers 
the ſeverity of his admonition with mild- 
neſs; and aſſures her in a pathetic manner, 
that affection, and zeal for her welfare, 
| are his only motives. 


Mother, for love of grace, | 

Lay not that flattering unction to your ſoul, 

That not your treſnaſs, but my madneſs, ſpeaks : 

It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place; 

Whilſt rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unfeen. Confeſs yourſelf to Heaven; 
Repent what's paſt ; avoid what is to come; 

And do not ſpread the compoſt on the weeds 
To make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue: 

For, in the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 

Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, 

Yea, curb and woo, for leave to do him good. 


2. Oh Hamlet ! thou haſt cleft my heart in twain. 
Han. 


— dB!h!T —— —— — — — 
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Ham. O, throw away the worſer part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 
Good- night: but go not to mine uncle's bed; 
Aſſume a virtue, if you have it not. 
That monſter cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth eat 
Of habits evil, is angel yet in this; 
That to the uſe of actions fair and good 
He likewiſe gives a frock, or jrvery, 
That aptly is put on. Refrain to- night; 
And that ſhall lend a kind of eainets 
To the next abſtinence: the next, more eaſy; 
For uſe can almoſt change the Ramp of nature, 
And maſter the devil, or throw lum out 
With wondrous potency. 


As the contrition of Gertrude, and her 
conſequent good intentions were the effect 
of a ſudden emotion, its violence no ſooner 
abates, than her former habits reſume their 
influence. She appears irreſolute: and 
Hamlet, full of aſtoniſnment and indigna— 
tion, expreſſes himſelf with keenneſs. He 
inveighs with acrimony againſt his uncle: 
and the Queen, vanquiſhed by his invec- 
tive, aſſures him of her repentance. 

All the buſineſs of the tragedy, in re- 

ES gard 
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gard to the diſplay of character, is here 
concluded. Hamlet, having detected the 
perfidy and inhumanity of his uncle, and 
having reſtored the Queen to a ſenſe of 
her depravity, ought immediately to have 
triumphed in the utter ruin of his ene- 
mies, or to have fallen a victim to their 
deceit. The ſucceeding circumitances of 
the play are unneceſſary; they are no: 
eſſential to the cataſtrophe : and, . 
ing the madneſs of Ophelia, and the ſcene 
of the grave-diggers, they exhibit nothing 
new in the characters. On the contrary, 
the delay cools our impatience; it dimi- 
niſhes our ſolicitude for the fate of Hamlet, 
and almoſt leffens him in our eſteem. Let 
him periſh immediately, ſince the poe: 
dooms him to periſh; yet poetical jultice 
would have decided otherwiſe. 

On reviewing this analyſis, a ſenſe qt 
virtue, if I may uſe the language of an 
eminent e without profeſſing 
my: elf ot his ſect, tees to be the ruling 


Princip 


* 
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principle. In other men, it may appear 
with the enſigns of high authority: in 
Hamlet, it poſſeſſes abſolute power. United 
with amiable affections, with every grace- 
ful accompliſhment, and every agreeable 
aualicy, it embelliſhes and exalts them. 
It rivets his attachment to his friends, 
waen he ſinds them deſerving: it is a 
ſource of ſorrow, if they appear corrupted. 
It even ſharpens his penetration ; and, 
it unexpectedly he diſcerns turpitude or 
impropriety in any character, it inchnes. 
him to think more deeply of their tranſ- 
greſſion, than if his ſentiments were leſs 
refined. It thus induces them to ſcruti- 
11ze their conduct, and may lead him to 
the diſeovery of more enormous guilt. 


As it excites uncommon. pain and abhor- 


rence on the appearance of perſidious and 
inhuman aQions, it provokes and ſtimu- 


lites his reſentment: yet, attentive to 
jultice, and concerned in the intereſts of 


human nature, it governs the impetuoſity 


of 
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of that unruly paſſion. It diſpoſes him to 
be cautious in admitting evidence to the 
prejudice of another: it renders him diſ- 
truſtful of his own judgment, during the 
ardour and the reign of paſſion; and 
directs him in the choice of affociates, on 
whoſe fidelity and judgment he may de- 
pend. If ſoftened by a beneficent and 
gentle temper, he heſitates in the execu- 
tion of any lawful enterpriſe, it reproves 
bim. And if there is any hope of reſto- 
ring thoſe that are fallen, and of renew- 
ing in them habits of virtue and of ſel:- 
command, it renders him aſſiduous in his 
endeavours to ſerve them. Men of other 
diſpoſitions would think of gratifying their 
iriends by contributing to their affluence, 
to their amuſement, or external honour : 
but, the acquiſitions that Hamlet values, 
and the happineſs he would confer, are a 
conſcience void of offence, the peace and 
the honour of virtue. Yet, with ail this 
purity of moral ſentiment, with eminent 

abilities, 


I 
abilities, exceedingly cultivated and im- 
proved, with manners the moſt elegant 
and becoming, with the utmoſt rectitude 
of intention, and the moſt active zeal in 
the exerciſe of every duty, he is hated, 
perſecuted, and deſtroyed, 
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SECTION: 


UN THE 
CH ANA CATS. 


QF T 


1ZLANCHOLY JAQUES. 


1 in AsS-YOU-LIKE-IT, 1: 
exhibited to us in extraordinary cit— 
cumſtances, and in a ſituation very ro- 


mantic. 


Lord. To-day my Lord of Amiens, and myſelf, 
Did ſteal behind him, as be lay along 
Under an oak, whoſe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood: 
To the which place a poor ſequeſter d ſtag, 
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That from the hunters' aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to langu ch; and, indeed, my Lord, 
The wretched ammal heav'd fort! ſuch groans, 
That their diſebharge did fftetch his leathern coat 
Almoſt to biritigg; and the big round tears 
Cours d one angther down his innocent noſe 
In piteous chaſe: and thus tbe hairy fool, 

Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 

Stood on the extremeſt verge of the ſwift brock, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke. But What ſaid faques ? 
Did he not moralize this ſpectacle? 
Lord. O yes, into a tboufand ſimilies. 

Firſt, for his weeping in die needleſs ſtream; 
Poor deer, quoth he, to u U t famc;t 

As worldlings do, giving thy fu of ror 

To that which had io much. Tien, boiig Ns 
Left and abandoned of his velvet friends 

'Tis 1 ; Ihe, quoth he; thus 75 ery duc 7 

The fix of company. Ken, a Ol herd, 

Full of the paſture, jumps along by him, ; 
And never ſtays to greet him. Ay, quoth Jaques, 

Sꝛoccp an, you fat and grea'y Cans ; 

Ts the faſhions wherefore ds you ho 

Upon that poor aid broken banikrupt were ? 


The moſt ſtriking character in the mind 
of Jaques, according to this deſcription, 
13 
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is extreme ſenſibility. He diſcovers a 
heart ſtrongly diſpoſed to compaſſion, and 
ſuſceptible of the molt tender impreſſions 
of friendſhip: for he who can ſo feel— 
ingly deplore the abſence of kindneſs and 
| humanity, muſt be capable of relifhing 
the delight annexcd to their exerciſe. Bat 
ſenſibility is the ſoil where nature has 
planted ſocial and ſweet affections: by 
ſenſibility they are cheriſhed, and grow 
mature. Social diſpoſitions produce al! 
thoſe amiable and endearing connections 
that alleviate the ſorrows of human life, 
adorn our nature, and render us happy. 
Now Jaques, avoiding ſociety, and bury- 
ing himſelf in the lonely foreſt, ſeems to 
act inconſiſtently with his conſtitution, 
He poſſeſſes ſenſibility; ſenſibility begets 
affection; and affection begets the love of 
ſociety. But Jaques is unſocial. Can 
theſe inconſiſtent qualities be reconciled: 
Or has Shakeſpeare exhibited a character 
of which the parts are incongruous, and 

| = diſcordant! 
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diſcordant? In other words, how happens 
it that a temper diſpoſed to beneficence, 
and addicted to ſocial enjoyment, be- 
comes ſolitary and moroſe ? changes of 
this kind are not unfrequent: and, if re- 
ſearches into the origin or cauſe of a diſ- 
temper can direct us in the diſcovery of 
an antidote or of a remedy; our preſent 
inquiry is of importance. Perhaps, the 
exceſs and luxuriancy of benevolent diſpo- 
ſitions blighted by unkindneſs or ingrati- 
tude, is the cauſe that, inſtead of yielding 
us fruits of complacency and friendſhip, 
they ſhed bitter drops of miſanthropy. 
Averſion from ſociety proceeds from 
dulike to mankind, and from an opinion 
of the inefficacy, and uncertainty of ex- 
ternal pleaſure. Let us conſider each of 
theſe apart: let us trace the progreſs by 
waich they eſtabliſhed themſelves in the 
mind of Jaques, and gave his temper an 
unnatural colour, 


I. The 
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I. The gratification of our ſocial affec- 
tions ſuppoſes friend{hip and efteem for 
others; and theſe diſpoſitions ſuppoſe in 
their object virtues of a correſponding cha- 
racter: for every one values his own 
opinion, and fancies the perſon to whom 
he teſtifies cſteem actually deſerves it. 
If beneficent affections, ardent and undiſ- 
cipiined, predominate in our conſtitution, 
and govern our opinions, we enter into 
life ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
mankind, and endeavour, by a generous 
and difintereited conduct, to render cur- 
ſelves worthy of their regard. That ſpi- 
rit of diffuſive goodneſs, which eloquent 
and benign philoſophy recommends, but 
without ſuccefs, to men engaged in the 
commerce of the world, operates uncon- 
trouled. The heart throbs with aſtoniſh- 
ment and indignation at every act of in- 


juſtice, and our bowels yearn to rciicve the 
afflicted. Our beneicence is unlimited: 
we are free from ſuſpicion; our frienc- 

| ſhips 
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ſhips are eagerly adopted; they are ardent 
and fincere. This conduct may, for a 
time, be flattered: our fond imagina- 
tions may heighten every trivial act of 
complacency into a teſtimony of unfeign- 
ed eſteem. And thus, deceived by delu- 
live appearances, we become {till more 
credulous and profuſe. But the fairy vi- 
hon will ſoon evaniſh: and the novice 
who vainly truſted to the benevolence of 
mankind, will ſuddenly find himſelf alone 
and deſolate, in the midſt of a ſelfiſh and de- 
ceitful world: like an enchanted traveller, 
who imagines he 1s journeying through a 
region of delight, till he drinks of ſome 
bitter fountain, and inſtantly, inſtead of 
lowery fields and meadows, he finds him- 
ſelf deſtitute and forlorn, amid the hor- 

rors of a dreary deſert. N 
It ſeems an invariable law in the con- 
duct of our paſſions, that, independent of 
the object they purſue, they ſhould yield 
us pleaſure, merely by their exerciſe and 
K operation. 
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operation, It is known by experience, 
that the pain of diſappointed paſſion is not 
ſolely occaſioned by our being deprived of 
ſome deſirable object, but by having the 
current of the mind oppoſed ; ſo that the 
excited paſhon recoils exaſperated upon 
the heart. The anguiſh of this ſituation 
is ſtrongly expreſſed by Seneca, In an- 
« guſto incluſz cupiditates fine exitu ſe- 
“ ipſas ſtrangulant.” There can be no 
doubt, that anger, malice, and all the ma- 
levolent and irregular paſſions, indepen- 
dent of their fatal conſequences, leave the 
mind in a ſtate of anxiety and diſorder. 
One ſhould therefore imagine, that fa- 
tisfaction would ariſe from their being re- 
pulſed, and that men would felicitate 
themſelves for a recovery ſo eſſential to 
their repoſe. Reaſon, and ſelf- love may 
conſider it in this view, and our ſenſe of 
propriety may hinder us from complain- 
ing; but the heart is ſecretly dejected, and 
the unbidden figh betrays us. The gloom, 
however, 
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however, is ſoon diſperſed; yet it proves 
that the mind ſuffers more when its ope- 
rations are fuddenly ſuſpended, than when 
it languiſhes in a ftate of liſtleſs inacti- 
vity. Thus, our benevolent affections, 


confidered merely as principles of action, 


partaking of the fame common nature 
with other paſſions and affections, if their 
tenor 15 mterrupted, produce anxiety. 

But the peculiar character of theſe diſ- 
poſitions renders the anguiſh occaſioned 
by their ſuſpenſion more exquiſitely pain- 
ful. They are of a foft exhilarating na- 
ture, they elevate and enlarge our con- 
ceptions, they refine our feelings, they 
quicken our ſenſibility, and ſtimulate our 
love of pleaſure: they diffuſe joy and 
ſerenity through the ſoul, and, by a de- 
lightful Hlufion, give every thing around 
us a ſmiling and enlivened aſpect. To a 
mild and benevolent temper, even inani- 
mate objects, the beauties of nature, the 
ſkies, the groves, and the fountains, com- 

K 2 municate 
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municate unuſual pleaſure, and of a qua- 
| lity too refined to be reliſhed by vulgar and 
malignant ſpirits. But, proportioned to 
the delight annexed to the exerciſe of 1 
cial affections, is the pain ariſing from 
their ſuſpenſion, 

Social affections confer happineſs, not 
only by the feelings they excite in us, but 
by procuring us the friendſhip and eſteem 
of others. Adequate returns of tender- 
neſs are eſſential to their exiſtence. By 
diſdain and indifference they languiſh ; 
they render us anxious and deſponding. 
Other advantages leſs immediate, and 
which concern our fortune and external 
circumſtances, often depend on the bene- 
volence and ſincerity of our friends. For, 
though it is contrary to the rules of pru- 
dence, and the maxims of the world, to 
repoſe ſuch entire confidence in the virtue 
of mankind as to render it poſſible for them 
to injure or ruin us; yet there are caſes of 
ſtrong neceſſity that mock reſerve; and 

there 


there are inſtances of men ſo unſuſpecting, 
or ſo improvident, as to allow themſelves, 
by exceſſive facility, to be over-reached 
and undone. OR 

The diſappointments of ſocial affection 
may give us uneaſineſs of another kind: 
they may offend againſt the good opinion 
we are apt to entertain of ourſelves; a 
principle rivetted in our conſtitution, uſe- 
ful and neceflary in itſelf, but, by diſpoſing 
us to overweening conceit, liable to be 
perverted. 

Pain and uneaſineſs give riſe to ſorrow 3 
and forrow varies. according to the ſour- 
ces from which it flows : it is either gen- 
tle and languiſhing, or imbittered with ran- 
cour and animoſity. 

When the uneaſineſs ariſes from the 
ſudden and untoward ſuſpenſion of our 
emotions, or from the diſappointment of 
ſome ardent affection, it is of a mild and 
dejected nature. It may diſpoſe us to re- 
monſtrate, but not to inveigh. It is mo- 
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deſt and unaſſuming. It even induces us 
to think indifferently of ourſelves, and, by 
laying the blame en our own unworthi- 
_ neſs, to excuſe the inattention or diſdain 


of others. 


Perhaps I was void of all thought, 
Perhaps it was plain to foreſee,. 

That a nymph.ſo complete would be ſought” 
By a ſwain more engaging than me. 


Sorrow of this tender complexion, lead- 
ing us to complain, but not to accuſe, and 
finding remonſtrances and complaint in- 
effectual, retires. from ſociety, and pon» 
ders its woe in ſecret. 

Ye woods, ſpread your branckes apace, 
To your deepeſt receſſes I fly; 


I would hide with the beaſts of the chaſe, 
I wowld vantſh from every eye. 


The ſtate of mind produced by theſe 
emotions, is exhibited. to us with uncom- 
mon tenderneſs and ſimplicity by Orlando. 
„ If Pim ſoiled, there is but one ſhamed: 
© that was never gracious: if killed, but 

4 one 
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* one dead that is willing to be ſo: I ſhall 
* do my friends no wrong, for J have 
„ none to lament: the world no injury, 
for in it I have nothing: only in the 
world I fill up a place which may be 
better ſupplied when I have made it 


77 
o 


* 


A 


” empy 
But, when ambition, avarice, or vanity 
are concerned, our ſorrow is acrimonious, 
and mixed with anger. If, by truſting 
to the integrity and beneficence of others, 
our fortune be diminiſhed, or not aug- 
mented as we expected; or if we are not 
advanced and honoured agreeably to our 
deſires, and the idea we had formed of our 
own deſert, we conceive ourſelves injured. 
Injury provokes reſentment, and reſent- 
ment moves us to retaliate. According- 
ly, we retaliate: we inveigh againſt 
mankind: we accuſe them of envy, per- 
tidy, and injuſtice, We fancy ourſelves 
the apoſtles or champions of virtue, and 
go forth to combat and confound her op- 
Ts R 4 ponents. 
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ponents. The celebrated Swift, poſſeſſing 
uncommon abilities, and actuated by am- 
bition, flattered his imagination with 
hopes of preferment and diſtinguiſned ho- 
nour; was diſappointed, and wrote ſatires 
on human nature. Many who declaim 
with ſolemn ſorrow and prolixity againſt 
the depravity and degeneracy of mankind, 
and overcharge the picture of human frail- 
ty with ſhades of the gloomieſt tincture, 
imagine themſelves the elected heros of 
true religion, while they are merely in- 
dulging a ſplenetic humour. 

On comparing the ſorrow excited by 
repulſed and languiſhing affection, with 
that ariſing from the diſappointment of 
ſelfiſn appetites, melancholy appears to 
be the temper produced by the one, mi- 
ſanthropy by the other. Both render us 
unſocial; but melancholy diſpoſes us to 
complain, miſanthropy to inveigh. The 
one remonſtrates and retires; the other 
abuſes and retires, and ſtill abuſes. The 


One 
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one is ſoftened with regret: the other 
virulent and fierce with rancour. Melan- 
choly is amiable and benevolent, and 
wiſhes mankind would reform: miſan- 
thropy 1s malignant, and breathes revenge. 
The one is an object of compaſſion; z the 
other of pity. 

Though melancholy rules the mind of 
Jaques, he partakes of the leaven of hu— 
man nature, and, moved by a ſenſe of in- 
jury and diſappointment, 


_ Moſt invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court. 


Inſtigated by ſentiments of ſelf-reſpect, 
if not of pride, he treats the condition of 
humanity, and the purſuits of mankind, 
as inſignificant and uncertain. His invec- 
tives, therefore, are mingled with con- 
tempt, and expreſſed with humour. At 
the ſame time, he ſhows evident ſymptoms 
of a benevolent nature. He is intereſted 
in the improvement of mankind, and in- 
„ veighs, 
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veighs, not entirely to indulge reſent- 
ment, but with a deſire to correct their 
depravity. 


Duke. What ! you look merrily ! 
Jag. A fool! a fool! 1 met a fool i' the foreſt, 
A motley fool! A miſerable world! 
As I do live by food, I met a fool; 
Who laid him down and baſk'd him in the ſun, 
And rail'd on lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good ſet terms, —and yet a motley fool. 
Good morrow, fool, quoth I: — No, Sir, quoth he. 
Call me not fool, till Heaven hath fent me fortune : 
And then he drew a dial from his poke; 
And looking on it with lack-luſtre eye, 
Says, very wiſely, 1: is n o'chck; 
Thus may abe ſec, quoth he, how the world ways. 
Tis but an hour ago ſince it vas nine; 
And after one haur more, *twill be eleven D 
And fo, from how 10 Hater, we ripe aud ripe, 
And then, from hour to Hour, wwe rot aud roi. 
Aud thereby havigs a tale. 
O noble fool ! 
A worthy fool !—Motley's the only wear. 
Due. What fool is this? 
Jax O worthy fool !—One that hath ha a 
courtier ; 
And ſays, if ladies be but young, and fair, 
They have the gift to know it : and in his brain, 
Which 
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Which is as dry as the remainder biſket 
After a voyage, he hath firange places cramm'd 
With obſervation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms :—O that I were a fool! 
1 am ambitious for a motley coat, 

Duke. Thou ſhalt have one. 

Jag. It is my only ſuit ; 
Provided, that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion, that grows rank in them, 
That I am wife. I muſt have liberty 
Withal; as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I pleaſe ; for ſo fools have : 
And they that are moſt gauled with my folly, 
They moſt muſt laugh : And why, Sir, muſt they ſo 3 
The why is plain as way to pariſh church, &c. 
Inveſt me in my motley ; give me leave | 
To ſpeak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanſe the foul body of the infected world, 
If they will patiently receive my medicine. 


This mixture of melancholy and miſan- 
thropy in the character of Jaques, is more 
agreeable to human nature than the repre- 
ſentation of either of the extremes; for 
a complete miſanthrope is as uncommon 
an object as a man who ſuffers injury 
without reſentment, Mankind hold a 
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ſort of middle rank, and are in general too 
good for the one, and too bad for the 
other. As benevolence and ſenſibility are 
manifeſt in the temper of Jaques, we are 
not offended with his ſeverity. By the 
oddity of his manner, by the keenneſs of 
his remarks, and ſhrewdneſs of his obſer- 
vations, while we are inſtructed, we are 
alſo amuſed. He is preciſely what he him- 
ſelf tells us, * often wrapped in a moſt 


« humourous ſadneſs.” His ſadneſs, of a 


mild and gentle nature, recommends him 
to our regard; his humour amuſes. 

A picture of this kind ſhews the fertility | 
of Shakeſpeare's genius, his knowledge 
of human nature, and the accuracy of his 
pencil, much more than if he had repre- 
ſented in ſtriking colours either of the 
component parts, By running them into 
one another, and by delineating their 


| ſhades where they are gradually and almoſt _ 
imperceptibly blended together, the extent 


and delicacy of his conceptions, and his 
| amazing 
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amazing powers of execution are fully 
evident. Violent and impetuous paſhons 
are obvious, their colours are vivid, their 
features ſtrongly marked, they may eaſily 
be diſcerned and eaſily copied. But the 
ſenſibility of the ſoul flows out in a variety 
of emotions and feelings, whoſe impulſes 
are lefs apparent, and whoſe progreſs and 
operation may eſcape the notice of ſuper- 
ſicial obſervers; but whoſe influence in 
governing the conduct, and faſhioning the 
tempers of mankind, is more extenſive 
than we are apt to imagine. Affections 
and paſhons which gain an aſcendant in 
the ſoul by filent and unobſerved ap- 
proaches, which, inſtead of impelling, 
ſeduce, and are not perceptible in the 
geſtures or countenance till they have 
eſtabliſhed a peculiar habit or temper, are 
repreſented to us by thoſe only whom na- 
ture has diſtinguiſhed ; and whom, by 
rendering them exquiſitely ſuſceptible of 
every feeling, ſhe has rendered ſupremely 

happy,] 
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happy, or miſerable beyond the common 
lot of humanity. To men of this charac- 
ter, endowed with lively imaginations, 
and a talent of eaſy expreſſion, the moit 
delicate emotions and affections of the ſoul 
ſubmit themſelves, ſuffering them to copy 
their true appearance, and exhibit them 
for the profit and pleaſure of mankind : 
like thoſe aerial agents, the fylphs, fai- 
ries, and other divinities of the poets, 
that preſide over the ſeafons, and regulate 
the progreſs of vegetation, but which can 
only be rendered viſible by the ſpells and 
authority of a ſkilful magician. 


II. That Jaques, on account of diſap- 
pointments in friendſhip, ſhould become 
| reſerved and cenſorious, is conſiſtent with 
human nature: but is it natural that he 
ſhould abjure pleaſure, and conſider the 
world and every enjoyment of ſenſe as 
frivolous and inexpedient? Ought he not 
rather to have recurred to them for con- 

ſolation, 


folation, and to have ſought in them 
wherewithal to have relieved and ſolaced 


him? On the contrary, he expatiates with 


ſatisfaction on the inſuſſiciency of human 
happineſs, and on the © inſignificance of our 
purſuits. 


All the world's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
— They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being ſeven ages. At firit, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms: 
And then, the whining ſchool-boy with his fatchel, 
And ſhining morning-face, creeping like ſnail 
Unwillingly to ſchool :—And then, the lover; 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad _ 
Made to his miſtreſs' eye-brow :—Then, a ſoldier 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth: And then, the juſtice, 
1a fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 
And ſo he plays his part :—The fixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon ; 
With ſpeRacles on noſe, and pouch on fide; 
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His youthful hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiſtles in his ſound :—Laſt ſcene of all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 

ls ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion ; 

Sans tecth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing. 


That the heart, ſorrowful and dejected 
by the repulſe of an ardent paſſion, isaverſe 
to pleaſure of every kind, has been 
often obſerved. The mind, in a gay and 
healthful ſtate, receives hope and enjoy- 
ment from every object around us. The 
ſame objects, if we languiſh and deſpond, 
are regarded with diſguſt or indifference. 
«© What path of life would you purſue :?“ 
ſaid Poſcidippus, moroſe and out of hu- 
mour with his condition: © In public you 
% are perplexed with buſineſs and conten- 
„e tion: at home, you are tired with: 
„ cares: in the country, you are fatigued 
« with labour: at fea, you are expoſed to 
« danger: in a foreign land, if rich, you 
« are fearful; if poor, negleQed: have 
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you a wile? expect ſorrow: unmar- 
ried? your life is irkſome: children 
will make you anxious: childleſs, your 
life is lonely: youth is fooliſh: and 
gray-hairs feeble. Upon the whole, 
the wiſe man would chooſe either not 
to have exiſted, or to have died the 
moment of his birth.” ** Chooſe any path 
of life,” replies the cheerful Metrodo- 


'rus : © In the forum are proſits and wiſe 


debates : at home, relaxation: in the 
country, the bounty of nature : the 
ſca-faring life is gainful: in a foreign 
land, if wealthy, you are reſpected; 
if poor, nobody knows it: are you 
married? your houſe is cheerful: un- 
married ? you live without care ; Chil- 
dren afford delight: childleſs, you have 
no ſorrow : youth is vigorous: and 
old age venerable. The wiſe man, 
therefore, would not chooſe but to hav: 
exiſted,” Moroſe and ſplenetic mo- 


ments are tranſient z the ſoul recovers 


L from 
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from them as from a lethargy, exerts her 
activity, and purſues enjoyment: but, in 
the temper of Jaques, moroſeneſs is be- 
come habitual: he abandons the world, 
he contemns its pleaſures, and burics him- 
ſelf in a cloiſter. The cauſe of this exceſ- 


ive ſeverity requires a particular explana- 


tion. | 
Among the various defires and propen- 
ſities implanted by nature in the conſtitu- 
tion of every individual, ſome one paſlion, 
either by original and ſuperior vigour, or 
by reiterated indulgence, gains an aſcen- 
dant in the ſoul, and ſubdues every oppo- 
ſing principle; it unites with deſires and 
appetites that are not of an oppoſite ten- 
dency, it bends them to its pleaſure, and 
in their gratifications purſues its own. 
The man whoſe governing paſhon is pride, 
may alſo be ſocial and beneficent, he may 
love his friends, and rejoice in their good 
zortune z but, even in their company, the 
deſire of impreſſing them with an idea of 
his 
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his own importance, forever obtruding it- 
ſelf, produces diſguſt and averſion. The 


ruling paſſion, blended with others, aug- 


ments their vehemence, and conſequently 
enhances their pleaſure; for the pleaſure 
ariſing from the gratification of any paſ- 
ſion, is proportioned to its force. More- 
over, the ſenſations ariſing from the in- 
dulgence of the governing principle will 
neceſſarily be combined with thoſe ariſing 
from the gratification of other appetites 
and deſires ; ſo intimately combined, that 
their union is not eaſily diſcerned, but by 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to reflect on 


their feelings: yet, by their union, they 


affect the mind with a ſtronger impulſe 
than if they were ſeparately excited. Sup- 
poſe the ruling paſſion thwarted: it ceaſes 
to operate with ſucceſs: the force it 
communicated to other paſſions is with- 
drawn; conſequently, their vehemence 
ſuffers abatement; and, confequently, the 
pleaſure they yield is leſſened. By the 

L 2 diſcomfiture 
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diſcomfiture and diſappointment of the 
governing principle, the pleaſure ariſing 
from its gratification is no longer united 
with that ariſing from other active but 
ſubordinate principles: and thus, the 
pleaſure reſulting from ſubordinate prin- 
Ciples, by the failure and abſence of the 
adventitious pleaſure with which it was 
formerly accompanied, is ſenſibly dimi- 
niſhed. It is, therefore, manifeſt, that 
if ſocial and beneficent affections, by 


gaining a ſuperiority in the conſtitution, 


have heightened every other enjoyment, 
and if their exerciſe is ſuſpended by diſ- 
appointment, all the pleaſures of fenſe or 
of ambition that formerly contributed to 


our felicity, though in themſelves they are 
ſtill the ſame; yet, being reft of their 


better part, of the ſpirit that enlivened 
them, they ſtrike the mind ſo feebly, as 
only to awaken its attention to the loſs it 
hath ſuſtained ; and, inſtead of affording 


comfort, they aggravate our misfortune. 


We 
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We eſtimate their importance, not as they 
really are, but as they affect us in our 


preſent ſtate 3 we undervalue and deſpiſe 
them, 


Qu en ſes plus beaux habits I Aurore au teint ver- 
meil, 
Annonce a l'univers le retour du ſoleil, 
Et, que devant ſon char, ſes legeres ſuivantes 
 Ouvrent de Vorient les portes eclatantes ; 
Depuis que ma bergere a quitte ces beaux lieux, 
Le ciel n'a plus ni jour, ni clarte pour mes yeux. 


SEGRAIS, 


We may alſo obſerve, that ſocial and 
beneſicent affections are in their own na- 
ture gay and exhilarating; and that, by 
extending their influence to other paſſions 
that are not oppoſed to them, they acce- 
lerate their motions and augment” their 
vivacity. They animate, and even in- 
ſtame the inferior appetites; and where 
reaſon, and other ſerious principles are 
not inveſted with ſupreme authority, they 
expoſe us to the anarchy of unlawful paſ- 

L 3 ions. 
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ſions. There are many inſtances of men 
betrayed into habits of profligacy and diſ- 
ſipation, by the influence of their ſocial 
affections. Theſe men, diſappointed and 
chagreened with the world, and conſe- 
quently, with every pleaſure, to whoſe 
energy the love of ſociety contributed, con- 
fider the enjoyments ariſing from inferior 


governed and guided by reaſon, but im- 
moderate and pernicious, agreeably to their 
own experience. Reformed profligates 
are in general the moſt eloquent teachers 
of abſtinency and ſelf-denial, Polemo, 
converted by Xenocrates from a courſe of 
wild extravagance, became eminent in the 
{chool of Plato. The wiſdom of Solomon 
was, in like manner, the child of ſolly. 
And the melancholy Jaques would not 
have moralized ſo profoundly, had he not 
been, as we are told in the play, a diſ- 
fipated and ſenſual libertine. 


To 
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To the foregoing obſervations, and to 
the conſiſtency of Jaques's character, one 
thing may be objected: he is fond of 
muſic. But ſurely muſic is an enjoyment 
of ſenſe; it affords pleaſure ; it is admit- 
ted to every joyous ſcene, and augments 
their gaiety. How can this be explained ? 
Though action ſeems eſſential to our 
happineſs, the mind never exerts itſelf, 
unleſs it be actuated by ſome paſſion or 
deſire. Thinking appears to be neceſſary 
to its exiſtence ; for ſurely that quality is 
neceſſary, without which the object cannot 
be conceived. But the exiſtence of think- 
ing depends upon thoughts or ideas: and, 
conſequently, whether the mind is active 
or not, ideas are preſent to the thinking 
Faculty. The motions and laws obſerved 
by our thoughts in the impreſſions they 
make on us, vary according as the ſoul 
may be influenced by various paſſions. At 
one time, they move with incredible cele- 
rity; they ſeem to ruſh upon us in the 
L4 wildeſt 
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wildeſt diſorder; and thoſe of the moſt 
oppolite character and complexion unite 
in the ſame aſſemblage. At other times, 
they are ſlow, regular, and uniform. Now, 
it is obvious, that their rapidity muſt be 
occaſioned by the eagerneſs of an impelling 
paſſion, and that their wild extravagance 
proceeds from the energies of various paſ- 
ſions operating at once or alternately. 
Paſſions, appetites, and deſires are the 
principles of action, and govern the mo- 
tions of our thoughts; yet they are them- 
ſelves dependent: they depend on our 
preſent humour, or ſtate of mind, and 
on our temporary capacity of receiving 
pleaſure or pain. It is always to obtain 
{ome enjoyment, or to avoid ſome pain or 
uneafineſs, that we indulge the violence 
of deſire, and enter eagerly into the hurry 
of thoughts and of action. But, if we are 
languid and deſponding, if melancholy 
diffuſes itſelf through the ſoul, we no 
longer cheriſh the gay illuſions of hope 


no 
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no pleaſure ſeems worthy of our attention 
we reject confolation, and brood over the 
images of our diſtreſs. In this ſtate of 
mind, we are animated by no vigorous or 
lively paſſion z our thoughts are quickened 
by no violent impulſe: they reſemble 
one another : we frequently return to 
the ſame images: our tone of mind con- 
tinues the ſame, unleſs a deſire or wiſh 
intervenes, that our condition were ſome 
how different; and as this ſuggeſts to us 
a ftate of circumſtances and events very 
different from what we ſuſfer, our afflic- 
tion is aggravated by the contraſt, and 
we ſink into deeper ſorrow. Preciſely 
agreeable to this deſcription, is the cha- 
racter of melancholy muſic. The ſounds, 
that is, the ideas it conveys to the mind, 
move flowly; they partake of little va- 
riety, or, if they are conſiderably varied, 
it is by a contraſt that heightens the ex- 
preſſion. The idea of a ſound has certainly 
no reſemblance to that of a misfortune : 


Jet, 
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yet, as they may affect us in a ſimilar 
manner, it is probable they have ſome 
common qualities: and thoſe we have 
endeavoured to ſhow, conſiſt in the man- 
ner by which they enter the mind. Slow 
ſounds, gentle zephyrs, and murmuring 
ſtreams, are agrecable to the afflicted lover. 
And the dreary whiſtling of the mid- 
night wind through the crevices of a 
darkſome cloiſter, cheriſheth the melan- 
choly of the trembling nun, and diſpoſes 
her to a gloomy and auſtere devotion. 
Thus, the deſire of Jaques ſeems per— 
fectly ſuited to his character; for the 
muſic he requires is agreeable to his preſent 
temper. 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not ſo unkind 
As man's ingratitude 
Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 
Becauſe thou art not ſeen, 
Although thy breath be rude, 


F reeze, freeze, thou bitter ſky, 
Thou doſt not bite ſo uigh 
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As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy ſting is not ſo ſnarp 
As friend remember'd not. 


Thus we have endeavoured to illuſtrate, 
how ſocial diſpoſitions, by being exceſſive, 
and by ſuffering painful repulſe, may ren- 
der us unſocial and moroſe ; how 


Goodneſs wounds itſelf, 
And ſweet affection proves the ſpring of woe. 


If theſe reaſonings have any foundation 
in nature, they lead us to ſome concluſions 
that deſerve attention. To judge concern- 
ing the conduct of others, and to indulge 
obſervations on the inſtability of human 
enjoyments, may aſſiſt us in the diſcipline | 
of our own minds, and in correcting our 
pride and exceſhve appetites. But to 
allow reflections of this kind to become 
habitual, and to preſide in our fouls, is to 
counteraCt the good intentions of nature. 
In order, therefore, to anticipate a diſpo- 
ſition ſo very painful to ourſelves, and ſo 

diſagrecable 
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diſagreeable to others, we ought to learn, 
before we engage in the commerce of the 
world, what we may expect from ſociety 
in general, and from every individual *. 
But if, previous to experience, we are 
unable to form juſt judgments of our- 
ſelves and others, we muſt beware of 
deſpondency, and of opinions injurious 
to human nature. Let us ever remember, 
that all men have peculiar intereſts to 
purſue 3 that every man ought to exert 
himſelf vigorouſly in his own employment; 
and that, if we are uſeful and blameleſs, 
we ſhall have the favour of our fellow- 
citizens. Let us love mankind ; but let 
our affections be duly chaſtened. Be in- 
dependent, if poſſible; but not inſenſible, 


* Bruyere.. 
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ON THE 
CHARACTER OF IMOGEN. 


ROWDED theatres have ap- 

plauded IMOGEN. There is a plea- 
ling ſoftneſs and delicacy in this agreeable 
character, that renderit peculiarly inte- 
Teſting. Love is the ruling paſſion; but 
it is love ratified by wedlock, gentle, con- 
ſtant, and refincd. 

The ſtrength and peculiar features of a 
ruling paſſion, and the power of other 
principles to influence its motions and mo- 

derate 
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derate its impetuoſity, are principally ma- 
nifeſt, when it is rendered violent by fear, 
hope, grief, and other emotions of a like 
nature, excited by the concurrence of ex- 
ternal circumſtances... When love is the 
governing paſhon, thoſe concomitant and 
ſecondary emotions are called forth by ſe- 
paration, the apprehenſion of inconſtancy, 
and the abſolute belief of diſaffection. On 
ſeparation, they diſpoſe us to forrow and 
regret : on the apprehenſion of inconſtan- 
cy, they excite jealouſy or ſolicitude: and 
the certainty of diſaffection begets deſpon- 
dency. Theſe three ſituations ſhall direct 
the order and arrangement of the following 
diſcourſe. 


I. Cymbeline, inſtigated againſt his 
daughter, by the inſinuations of her mali- 
cious ſtep-dame, and incenſed againſt Poſt- 
humus Leonatus, who was ſecretly mar- 
ried to Imogen, baniſhes him from his 
court and kingdom. The lovers are over- 

Ee whelmed 
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whelmed with ſorrow: and the princeſe, 
informed by Piſanio of the particular cir- 
cumſtances of her huiband's departure, 
expreſſes herſelf in the following manner: 


I would have broke mine eye- ſtrings; crack d em, but 


To look upon him; till the diminution 

Of ſpace had pointed him ſharp as my needle x 
Nay, follow'd him, till he had melted from 
The fmallneſs of a gnat to air; and then 
Have turn'd mine eye, and wept *, 


Theſe lines expreſs the reluctance of the 
heart to part with the object of its affec- 


* There is a paſſage very ſimilar to this in Ovid's 
ſtory of Ceyx and Halcyone. . | 
Suſtulit illa 
Humentes oculos, ftantemque in puppe recurva, 
Concuſſagne manu dantem ſibi ſigna, maritum 
Prima videt; redditque notas: ubi terra receſſit 
Longins, atque oculi nequeunt cognoſcere vultus, 
Dum licet, inſequitur fugientem lumine pinum. 

Hæc quoque, ut haud poterat, ſpatio ſubmota, videri; 
Vela tamen ſpectat ſummo fluitantia malo: 

Ut nec vela videt, vacuum petit anxia lectum; 
Seque toro ponit. Renovat lectuſque locuſque 
Halcyones lacrymas. | ; 
| tions, 
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tions, and the efforts of paſſion ſtruggling 
with diſappointment: that the ſentiments 
they convey are natural and agreeable to 
the conduct of the paſſions, may very eaſily 
be illuſtrated. 

Some portion of the complacency and 
delight we receive from the preſence of 
thoſe we love and admire, is annexed to 
their idea, or to our thoughts concerning 
them when they are abſent. The idea of 
Leonatus would be, of all others, the moſt 
agreeable to Imogen; and the ſecret wiſhes 
and deſires of her heart would for ever 
recal him to her remembrance. But ideas 
of memory and imagination, though they 
may be exceedingly lively, though they 
entertain the mind with various and un- 
uſual images, and are capable of cheriſh- 
ing and inflaming the moſt vehement paſ- 
fions, yield little enjoyment, compared 
with actual ſenſation. The conviction of 
preſent exiſtence diſtinguiſhes, in an emi— 
nent manner, the ideas received from ob- 


jects 
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jects ſtriking immediately on our ſenſes, 
from the operations of memory, and the 
illuſions of fancy. Fancy may dazzle and 
amuſe: but reflection, and the conſciouſ- 
neſs of our preſent ſituation are forever 
intruding: and the vifion vaniſhes at their 
approach. In the preſent inſtance, how- 
ever, the figure of Leonatus can hardly be 
diſtinguiſhed: and the ſenſation received 
by Imogen is imperfect, and confequent- 
ly painful. This leads us to a ſecond ob- 
ſervation. A thought never fluctuates in 
the mind ſolitary and independent, but 


is connected with an afſemblage, formed 


of thoughts depending upon one another. 
In every group or aſſemblage, fome ideas 
are pre-eminent, and ſome ſubordinate. 
The principal figure makes the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſion ; and the reſt are only attend- 
ed to, on account of their relation to the 
leading image, The mention of ſun-xiſing, 


not only excites the idea of a luminous 


body aſcending the caſtern ſky, but ſuggeſts 


M the 
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the images of party-coloured clouds, mea- 
_ dows ſpangled with dew, and miſts hover- 
ing on the mountains. Writers, whoſe 
works are addreſſed to the imagination, 
ſtudying to imitate the various appearan- 
ces of nature, and, at the ſame time, ſen- 
ſible that a complete enumeration of eve- 
ry circumſtance and quality of an object 
would be no leſs tireſome than impoſſible, 
are diligent in ſelecting the leading and 
capital ideas, upon which the greateſt 
number of other images are dependent. 
Diſcernment, in the choice of circumſtan- 
ces, and ſkill in their arrangement, are, 
according to Longinus, the principles 
of true deſcription. Now, we obſerved 
above, that the reality of an object en- 
hances the pleaſure of the perception; and 


therefore that the perceptions we receive 


by the ſenſes are preferred to repreſenta- 
tions merely fancied. But ſuppoſe we re- 
ceive a ſingle perception from an object 
exceedingly intereſting z this ſingle, and 

even 
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even imperfect perception, makes a lively 
impreſſion, and becomes the leading idea 
of an aſſemblage. Though all the ſubor- 
dinate and adventitious images are the 
mere coinage of fancy; yet, on account of 
their intimate union with the primary 
idea, they operate on the mind, as if their 
architype really exiſted. They receive the 
ſtamp of reality from the primary percep- 
tion upon which they depend; they are 
deemed legitimate, and-are preferred to 
the mere illuſions of fancy. In this man- 
ner, the diſtant, and even imperfect view 
of Leonatus ſuggeſts a train of ideas more 
agreeable than thoſe of memory and ima- 
gination: and it is not till this tranſient 
conſolation is removed, that Imogen would 
have * turned her eye and wept.” 

The propriety of the following ſenti- 
ments depends on the ſame principles with 
the former: for the belief that Leonatus, 
at certain fixed periods, was employed in 
diſcharging the tender offices of affection, 

M 2 would 
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would give the ideal the authority of actual 
perception, and its concomitant images 
would becheriſhed with romantic fondneſs, 


I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Moſt pretty things to ſay : ere I could tell him, 
How I would think of him at certain hours, 
Such thoughts, and ſuch ;—or have charg'd him, 
At the ſixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
To encounter me with oriſons, for then 
I am in heaven for him. 


But why, ſays the critic, conſume time 
and attention on actions ſo frivolous and 
unimportant? Can they diſcloſe to us 
any of the arcana of nature? Can they 
reveal any of her hidden myſteries ? 
Can they explain the wonderful mecha- 
niſm of the underſtanding ? Or diſcover 
the labyrinths of the heart ? 

To attend to familiar and common ob- 
jects is not unworthy even of a philoſo- 
pher. By obſerving the accidental fall of 
an apple, Newton explained the motions 
of the celeſtial bodies: and a principle il- 

luſtrated 
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luſtrated by the eaſy experiment of bringing 
two drops of water within their ſphere of 
attraction, accounts for the progreſs of 
vegetation. The aſſociation we have now- 
endeavoured to explain, accounts for ma- 
ny ſtrange appearances in the hiſtory and 
manners of mankind. It explains that 
amazing attachment to rehcks, which 
forms an eſſential part of many modern re- 
ligions, which fills the convents of Europe 
with more fragments of the croſs than 
would cover mount Lebanon, and with 
more tears of the Bleffed Virgin than would 
water the Holy Land. Theſe objects con- 
lirm particular facts to the zealous vota- 
ries, and realize a train of 1deas favour- 
able to the ardour of their enthuſiaſm. It 
is not merely the handkerchief ſtained with 
the blood of Jeſus, that moves, ſhakes, 
and convulſes the pale and penſive nun, 
who, at her midnight oriſons bathes it 
with her tears: her emotions are Occa- 
fioacd by the idea of particular ſuſferings 

| M 3 enforced 
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enforced on her imagination, by the view 
of that melancholy object. From the ſame 
aſſociation we may deduce” the paſhon for 
pilgrimage, the rage of cruſades, and all 
the conſequences of that fatal diſtemper. 
Moved by a propenſity depending on the 
ſame principles, men of ingenuity, ena- 
moured of the Muſes, traverſe the regions 
they frequented, explore every hill, and 
ſeek their footſteps in every valley. The 
groves of Mantua, and the caſcades of A- 
nio, are not lovelier than other groves and 
caſcades ; yet we view them with peculiar 
rapture.» We tread as on conſecrated 
ground, we regard thoſe objects with ve- 
neration, which yielded ideas to the minds 
of Virgil and Horace; and we ſeem to 
enjoy a certain ineffable intercourſe with 
thoſe elegant and enlightened ſpirits. 
Trivial, therefore, as the ſentiments and 
expreſſions of Imogen may appear, by at- 
tending to the principles upon which they 
depend, they open the mind to the con- 
templation 
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templation of extenſive objects. Conſi- 
dering them in regard to character, they 
exhibit to us uncommon affection, ſenſi- 
bility, and mildneſs of diſpoſition. They 
are not embittered with invective: ſhe 
complains of the ſeverity of Cymbeline; 
but does not accuſe: ſhe expreſſes ſor- 
row; but not reſentment: and ſhe re- 
flects on the injuſtice of the Queen as the 
cauſe of her ſufferings, rather than the 
object of her anger. Exceedingly injured, 
and exceedingly afflicted, ſhe neglects 
the injury, and dwells on the diſtreſs. 


Ere I could 
Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 
Betwixt two charming words; comes in my father; 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the North, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 
A father cruel, and a ſtep-dame falſe; 
A fooliſh ſuitor to a wedded lady, 
That hath her huſband baniſh'd :—O that huſband ! 
My ſupreme crown of grief ! and thoſe repeated 
Vexations of it. | 
Moſt miſerable 
Is the defire that's glorious, 
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II. We proceed, in the ſecond place, 
to conſider the ſtate of Imogen's mind la- 
bouring with doubts, and pained with the 
apprehenſion of a change in the atiections 
of Poſthumus. 

Nothing, in the ſtructure of the human 
mind, appears more inexplicable than the 
ſeeming inconſiſtency of paſſion. Averſe 
from believing the perſon we love or 
eſteem capable of ingratitude, we are often 
prone to ſuſpicion, and are alarmed with 
the flighteſt ſymptoms of diſaffection. 
Whoever warns you of the treachery 
of a profeſſing friend, or of the incon- 
ſtancy of a ſmiling miſtreſs, is treated 
with ſcorn or refentment: yet with 
a ſcrupulous and critical accuracy, you 
inveſtigate the meanings of an acciden- 
tal expreſſion z you. employ more ſagacity 
and diſcernment than might govern a na- 
tion, to weigh the importance of a nod 
and a trivial overſight or inattention will 
cait you into deſpair, 'The heart of Imo- 


gen, 
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gen, attached to Leonatus by tender and 
ſincere affection, is yet capable of appre- 
henſion, and liable to ſolicitude. 

Iachimo, with an intention of betray- 
ing her, ſenſible, at the ſame time, that 
inſidelity aud neglect are the only crimes 
unpardonable in the ſight of a lover, and 
well aware of the addreſs neceſſary to in- 
fuſe ſuſpicion into an ingenuous mind, dil- 
guiſes his inhuman intention with the 
affectation of a violent and ſudden emo- 
tion. He ſeems rapt in admiration of 
Imogen, and expreſſes ſentiments of deep 
altoniſhment. 


Ia. What ! are men mad? hath nature given them 
eyes | 
To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 
Of tea and land? which can diftinguiſh *twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd ſtones 
Upon the number'd beech ? and can we not 
Partition make with ſpectacles ſo precious 
*Twixt fair and-foui ? | 
Imo. What makes your admiration ? 


Ia. It cannot be i' th' eye; for apes and monkeys, 
*Twixt two ſuch ſhe's, would chatter this way, and 
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Contemn with mowes the other: nor i the judgment; 

For idiots, in this caſe of favour, would 

Be wiſely definite, — 

Imo. What, dear Sir, 

Thus raps you ? are you well ? 

We never feel any paſſion or violent 
emotion without a cauſe, either real or 
imagined. We are never conſcious of 
anger, but when we apprehend ourſelves 
injured; and never feel eſteem without the 
conviction of excellence in the object. 
Senſible, as it were by intuition, of this 
invariable law in the conduct of our paſ- 
ſions, we never ſee others very violently 
agitated without a conviction of their ha- 
ving ſufficient cauſe, or that they are them- 
ſelves convinced of it. If we ſee a man 
deeply afflicted, we are perſuaded that he 
has ſuffered ſome dreadful calamity, or 
that he believes it to be ſo. Upon this 
principle, which operates inſtinctively, 
and almoſt without being obſerved, 1s 
founded that capital rule in oratorial com- 
poſition, “ That he who would affect and 

« convince 
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*« convince his audience, ought to have 
c his own mind convinced and affected.“ 
Accordingly, the crafty Italian, availing 
himſelf of this propenſity, counterfeits 
admiration and a{toniſhment : and Imo- 
gen, deceived by the ſpecious artifice, 
is inclined” to believe him. Moved with 
fearful curioſity, ſhe inquires about Leo- 
natus; receives an anſwer well calculated 
to alarm her; and, of conſequence, betrays 
uneaſineſs. 


Ina. Continues well my Lord his health, beſeech 
you? 
12, Well, Madam. 
Imo. Is he diſpos'd to mirth ? I hope he 1s. 
la. Exceeding pleaſant ; none a ſtranger there 
So merry, and ſo gameſome ; he 1s called 
The Britain reveller, 
Imo. When he was here, 
He did incline to ſadneſs, and oft times 
Not knowing why. 


By repreſenting the ſentiments of Leo- 


natus as unfavourable to marriage and 
- "the 
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the fair ſex, he endeavours to ſtimulate her 
diſquietude. 


In. The jolly Briton cries, 
Can my fides hold, to think, that man, who knows 
By hiſtory, report, or his oven proof, 
What woman is, yea, what he cannot chooſe 
But muſt be, 


Will his free hours languiſh for aſſured Was > 
Imo. Will my Lord fay fo? 

la. Ay, Madam, with his eyes in flood with laughter, 
But Heaven knows, 
Some men are much to blame. 

110, Not he, I hope. 


This expreſſion of hope is an evident 
ſymptom of her anxiety. If we are certain 
of any future good, we are confident and 
expect: we only hope when the event 1s 

doubtful. | 
Iachimo practiſes every art; and, by 
expreſling pity for her condition, he makes 
farther progreſs in her good opinion. Pity 
ſuppoſes calamity; and the imagination 
of Imogen, thus irritated and alarmed, 
eqnceives no other cauſe of compaſſion 
than 
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than the infidelity of Leonatus. The my- 
ſterious conduct of Iachimo heightens her 
uneaſineſs; for the nature and extent of 
her misfortune not being preciſely aſcer- 
tained, her apprehenſions render it exceſ- 
five. The reluctance he diſcovers, and 
his ſeeming unwillingneſs to accuſe her 
huſband, are evidences of his being attach- 
ed to him, and give his ſurmiſes credit. 
Imogen, thus agitated and afflicted, 1s 
in no condition to deliberate coolly; and, 


as her anxiety grows vehement, ſhe be- 


comes credulous and unwary. Her ſenſe 
of propriety, however, and the delicacy of 
her affections, preſerve their influence, 
and ſhe conceals her impatience by indi- 
rect inquiries. 


1a. Whilſt I am bound to wonder, I am bound 
To pity. 
Vino. What do you pity, Sir ? 
Ja. Two creatures, heartily. 
Imo. Am I one, Sir? > 
You look on me; what wreck diſcern you in me 
Deſerves your pity ? 


Ia. 
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la. Lamentable! what 

To hide me from the radiant ſun, and ſolace 

I' the dungeon by a ſnuff ! 

Imo. 1 pray you, Sir, 

Deliver with more openneſs your anſwers 

To my demands. Why do you pity me? 

Iachimo's abrupt and impathoned de- 
meanour, his undoubted friendſhip for 
Leonatus, the apparent intereſt he takes 
in the concerns of Imogen, and his reluc- 
tance to unfold the nature of her misfor- 
tune, adding impatience to her anxiety, 
and ſo augmenting the violence of her 
emotions, deſtroy every doubt of his ſince- 
rity, and diſpoſe her implicitly to believe 
him. He, accordingly, proceeds with 
boldneſs, and, under the appearance of 
ſorrow and indignation, hazards a more 
direct impeachment. To have bewailed 
her unhappy fate, and to have accuſed Leo- 
natus in terms of bitterneſs and reproach, 
would have ſuited the injuries ſhe had re- 
ceived, and the violence of diſappointed 
paſſion, But Shakeſpeare, ſuperior to all 

mankind 
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mankind in the invention of characters, 
| hath faſhioned the temper of Imogen with 
lineaments no leſs peculiar than lovely. 
Sentiments amiably refined, and a ſenſe 
of propriety uncommonly exquiſite, ſup- 
preſs the utterance of her ſorrow, and 
reſtrain her reſentment. Knowing that 
ſuſpicion is allied to weakneſs, and unwill- 
ing to aſperſe the fame of her huſband, 
ſhe replies with a ſpirit of meekneſs and 
reſignation. 


My Lord, I fear, 
Has forgot Britain. 


Formerly ſhe expreſſed hope, when the 
emotion ſhe felt was fear: here ſhe ex- 
preſſes fear, though fully ſatisfied of her 
misfortune. 5 

There is a certain ſtate of mind full of 
ſorrow, when the approach of evil is ma- 
nifeſt and unavoidable. Our reaſon is 
then darkened, and the ſoul, ſinking un- 
der the apprehenſion of miſery, ſuffers 


direful 
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direful eclipſe, and trembles, as at the diſ- 
ſolution of nature. Unable to endure the 
painful impreſhon, we almoſt wiſh for an- 
nihilation, and incapable of averting the 
threatened danger, we endeavour, though 
abſurdly, to be ignorant of its approach. 
Let me hear no more, cries the Prin- 
ceſs, convinced of her misfortune, and 
overwhelmed with anguiſh. 

Iachimo, confident of ſucceſs, and, per- 
ſuaded that the wrongs of Imogen would 
naturally excite reſentment, ſuggeſts the 
idea of revenge. Skilful to infuſe ſuſpi- 
cion, he knew not the purity of refined 
affection. Imogen, ſhocked and aſtoniſh- 
ed at his infamous offer, is immediately 
prejudiced againſt his evidence: her mind 
recovers vigour by the renovated hope of 
her huſband's conſtancy, and by indigna- 
tion againſt the inſidious informer: and 
ſhe vents her diſpleaſure with ſudden and 
unexpected vehemence, _ 5 


I }}l0s 
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I, What ho, 'Piſanio !— 

Ju. Let me my ſervice tender on your lips. 

Im. Away! I do condemn mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee, | 


This immediate tranſition from a deject- 
ed and deſponding tone of mind, to a vi- 
gorous and animated exertion, eſfectuated 
by the infuſion cf hope and juſt indigna— 
tion, is very natural and ſtrikipg. 

The inquietude of Imogen, ſoftened by 
aſtection, and governed by a ſenſe of pro- 
priety, exhibits a pattern of the moſt ami- 
able and exemplary meekneſs. The emo- 
tions the diſcovers belong to ſolicitude 
rather than to jealouſy. The features of ſo- 
licitude are ſorrowful and tender: jea- 
louſy is fierce, wWrathful, and vindictive. 
Solicitude is the object of compaſſion 
mixed with affection; jealouſy excites 
compaſſion combined with terror. 


III. The ſame meekneſs and tender 


N the 


dejection that engage our ſympathy in 
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the intereſts of Imogen, and render even 
her ſuſpicions amiable, preſerve their cha- 
racter and influence, when ſhe ſuffers 
actual calamity. Leonatus, deceived by 
the calumnies of Iachimo, ſuffers the 
pangs of a jealous emotion, and, in the 
heat of his reſentment, commiſſions Piſa- 
nio to take away her life. But the ſaga- 
cious attendant, convinced of the malig- 
nity of the accuſation, diſobeys his maſter; 
and, actuated by compaſſion, reveals his 
inhuman purpoſe. 'The {troke that inflicts 
the deepeit wound on a virtuous and in- 
genuous nature, is the accuſation of guilt. 
Thoſe who are incapable of criminal acts 
and intentions, inſtigated by a ſtronger 
abhorrence of a guilty conduct than others 
leſs virtuous than themſelves, imagine, if, 
by any unhappy miſchance, they are 
falſely and maliciouſly accuſed, that they 
are the objects of ſtrong abhorrence. Of 
minds very eaſily affected, and ſuſceptible 
of every feeling, perſecuted my malice, or 
overwhelmed 
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overwhelmed with infamy and the reproach 
of mankind, which they feel more ſeverely 
than thoſe who have leſs integrity, and, 
conſequently, a worſe opinion of others 
than they have, are expoſed for a time 
ro all the torment of conſcious turpitude. 
The dluſh of guilty confuſion often in— 
flames the complexion of innocence, and 
diforders her lovely features. To be rel- 
cued from undeſerved affliction, Imogen 
lies for relief to the review of her former 
conduct; and, ſurpriſed at the accuſa- 
tion, and indignant of the charge, ſhe 
triumphs in conſcious virtue. 


Falſe to his bed! what is to be falſe ? 
To he in watch there, and to think on him ? 
To weep *twixt clock and clock? if ſleep charge nature 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, | 
And cry myſelf awake? That's falſe to his bed ? 


Yet reſentment is ſo natural in caſes of 
heinous injury, that it ariſes even in minds 
of the mildeſt temper. It ariſes, however, 
without any exceſſive or unſeemly agita- 
N 2 tion: 
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tion: its duration is exceedingly tranſient, 
It is governed in its utterance by the me- 
mory of former friendſhip: and, if the 
blame can be transferred to any infidious 
or ſly ſeducer, who may have prompted the 
evil we complain of, we wreck upon them 
the violence of our diſpleaſure. 


I falſe ! thy conſcience witneſs, Iachimo 
Thou didſt accuſe him of incontinency : | 
Thou then look'dſt like a villain : now, methinks, 
Thy favour's good enough. Some jay of Italy“, 
Whoſe mother was her painting, hath betray'd him, 


* 


The reſentment of Imogen is of ſhort 
continuance: it is a ſudden ſolitary flaſh, 
extinguiſhed inſtantly in her ſorrow. 


Poor I am ſtale, a garment out of faſhion. 


It 1s not the malice of a crafty ſtep-dame 
that moves the heart of Imogen to com- 
plain; nor the wrath of her incenſed and 
deluded parent; nor that ſhe, bred up in 

* The word fainting in this paſſage is a ſabſtantive 
noun, ſynonimous to portrait, 

ſoftneſs, 
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ſoftneſs, and little accuſtomed to ſuffer 
hardſhips and ſorrow, ſhould wander amid 
ſolitary rocks and deſerts, expoſed to perils, 
famine, and death: it is, that ſhe is for- 
ſaken, betrayed, and perſecuted by him, 
on whoſe conſtancy ſhe relied for protec- 
tion, and to whoſe tenderneſs ſhe entruſted 
her repoſe. Of other evils the is not in- 
ſenſible ; but this is the © ſupreme crown 
© of her grief.“ Cruelty and ingratitude 
are abhorred by the ſpectator, and reſented 
by the ſuiferer. Fut, when the temper 
of the perſon injured is peculiarly gentle, 
and the author of the injury the object of 
confirmed affection, the mind, after the 
firſt emotion, is more apt to languiſh in 
deſpondency than continue inflamed with 
reſentment. The ſenſe of misfortune, 
rather than the ſenſe of injury, rules the 
diſpoſition of Imogen, and, initead of ven— 
ting invective, the laments the miſery of 
her condition. | 


753 | | Poor 
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Poor I am ſtale, a garment out of faſhion; 
And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
I muſt be ript.—To pieces with me! 


If a crime is committed by a perſon with 
whom we are unconnected, or who has 
no pretenſions to pre-eminent virtue, we 
feel indignation againſt the individual ; 
but form no concluſions againſt the ſpe- 
cies. The caſe is different, if we are con- 
nected with him by any tender affection, 
and regard him as of ſuperior merit. Love 
and friendſhip, according to the immutable 
conduct of every paſſion, lead us to mag- 
nify, in our imaginations, the difſtin- 
guiſhed qualities of thoſe we love. T he 
reſt of mankind are ranked in a lower 
order, and are valued no otherwiſe than as 
they reſemble this illuſtrious model. But, 
perceiving depravity where we expected 
perfection, mortified and diſappointed, 
that appearances of rectitude, believed by 
us molt ſincere and unchangeable, were 
merely ſpecious and exterior, we become 

ſuſpicious 
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| 

os | . ; 1 

ſuſpicious of every pretenſion to merit, and | 

. p " 

regard the reſt of mankind, of whoſe inte- | 

grity we have had leſs poſitive evidence, i 

with cautious and unkind reſerve. | | 

| 

3 

True honeſt men being heard, like falſe ZEneas, | 

Were, in his time, thought falſe : and Sinon's | 

? weeping | 

; Did ſcandal many a holy tear ; took pity | 6 

5 From moſt true wretchedneſs. So thou, Poſthumus, i 

% Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men : 9 

3 Goodly, and gallant, ſhall be falſe and perjur'd, l 
2 From thy great fail. : 

3 Imogen, conſcious of her innocence, | 

7 convinced of Leonatus's perfidy, and over- | 

8 whelmed with ſorrow, becomes careleſs of it 

24 _— „11 © | 

E life, and offers herſelf a willing ſacrifice 9 


n 


OTE 


to her huſband's cruelty. 


Be thou honeſt : 
Do thou thy maſter's bidding : when thou ſeeſt him, 
A little witneſs my obedience. Look! 
I draw the ſword myſelf: take it, and hit 
The innocent manſion of my love, my heart: | | 
Pr'ythee, diſpatch : _ 
The lamb intreats the butcher. Where's thy knife ? 
| . Thou 
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Thou art too ſlow to do thy maſter's bidding, 
When I deſire it too. 


I ſhall conclude theſe obſervations, by 
explaining more particularly, how the re- 
pulſe of a ruling and habituated paſſion 
could diſpoſe Imogen to deſpondency, and 
render her careleſs of life: in other 
words, what is the origin of deſpair; or, 
by what lamentable perverſion thoſe, who 

are ſuſceptible of the pleaſures of life, and 
in fituations capable of enjoying them, 
become diſſatisfied, and riſe from the feaſt 
prematurely. 

Happineſs depends upon the gratifica- 
tion of our defires and paſſions. The hap- 


pineſs of Titus aroſe from the indulgence 


of a beneficent temper: Epaminondas 
reaped enjoyment from the love of his 
country. The love of fame was the ſource 
of Cæſar's felicity: and the gratification 
of groveling appetites gave delight to Vi- 
tellius. It has alſo been obſerved, that 
ſome one paſſion generally aſſumes a pre- 


eminence 
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eminence in the mind, and not only pre- 
dominates over other appetites and deſires; 
but contends with reaſon, and is often 
victorious. In proportion as one paſſion 
gains ſtrength, the reſt languiſh and are 
enfeebled. They are ſeldom exerciſed ; 
their gratifications yield tranſient pleaſure; 
they become of flight importance, are 
diſpirited, and decay. Thus our happi- 
neſs 1s attached to one ruling and ardent 
paſſion. But our reaſonings, concerning 
future events, are weak and ſhort-ſighted. 
We form ſchemes of felicity that can 
never be realized, and cheriſh affections 
that can never be gratiſied. If, therefore, 
the diſappointed paſiion has been long en- 
couraged, if the gay viſions of hope and 
imagination have long adminiſtered to its 
violence, if it is confined by habit in the 
temper and conſtitution, if it has ſuper- 
ſeded the operations of other active prin- 
ciples, and ſo enervated their ſtrength, its 
diſappointment will be embittered; and 

ſorrow, 
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ſorrow, prevented by no other paſſion, will 
prey, unabating, on the deſolate abandoned 
ſpirit. We may alſo obſerve, that none 
are more liable to afflictions of this ſort, 
than thoſe to whom nature hath given ex- 
treme ſenſibility: alive to every impreſſion, 
their feelings are exquiſite: they are cager 
in every purſuit: their imaginations are 
vigorous, and well adapted to fire them, 
They live, for a time, in a ſtate of anarchy, 
expoſed to the inroads of every paſſion 
and, though poſſeſſed of ſingular abilities, 
their conduct will be capricious. Glow- 
ing with the warmeſt affections, open, ge- 
nerous, and candid; yet, prone to in- 
conſtancy, they are incapable of laſting 
friendſhip. At length, by force of repeated 
indulgence, ſome one paſſion becomes ha- 
bitual, occupies the heart, ſeizes the un- 
derſtanding, and, impatient. of reſiſtance 
or controul, weakens or extirpates every 
oppoſing principle: diſappointment enſues : | 
no paſſion remains to adminiſter comfort + 


and 
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and the original ſenſibility which promoted 
this diſpoſition, will render the mind more 
ſuſceptible of anguiſh, and yield it a prey 
to deſpondency. We ought, therefore, to 
beware of limiting our felicity to the grati- 
fication of any individual paſſion. Nature, 
ever wiſe and provident, hath endowed _ 
us with capacities for various pleaſures, 
and hath opened to us many fountains of 
happineſs: Let, no tyrannous paſſion, 
© let no rigid doctrine deter thee; drink 
© of the ſtreams, be moderate, and be 
© orateful,” | | 


THE END. 
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